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16th « Scrip Dividend. 187 5 


5O per Cent. 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Comp’y. 
120 Broadway, NEW YORK, 


Cash Capital--------- $400,000 00 
Assets, July 1, 1875.. 1,177,534 68 


NEW YORK, July 10t 1875. 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE DECLARED : 
lst. A Scrip Dividend of 











FIFTY PER CENT. 


to policy holders. Certificates to be issued August 20th, 
1875. 

2nd. Interest at the rate of 

SIX PER CENT. 

on outstanding scrip, payable August 20th, 1875. 

3rd. That the scrip issue of 1869 be paid in cash August 
20th, Interest on the same to cease atter June 30th, 1875. 

4th. A cash dividend of 

EIGHT PER CENT ., 


payable to stockholders July 12th. 


THOS. L. THORNELL, Secretary. 
THIRTIETH DIVIDEND. 


GEBHARD 


Fire Insurance Company, 
141 Broadway, 
NEW YORK, July 29th, 1875. 
THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS HAVE THIS DAY 
declared a Semi-Annual Dividend of FIVE PER CENT., 
payable on MONDAY, August 2nd, 1875, 
JOHN BR SMITH Secretary. 











NEW YORK, 8 SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 4, 1875, 











Fisk & HBA'TOCH 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 NASSAU STREET, N. Y. 

U. S. Government Bonds of all issues 
and denominations bought and sold direct 
at current market rates, in large or small 
amounts to suit all classes of investors 
and institutions, and for immediate deliv- 
ery; and all busitiess connected with in- 
vesuments in Government bonds, transfers 
of Registered certificates, Exchange of 
Coupon Bonds for Registered, Collection 
of interest &c., attended to on favorable 
erme 

All other marketable Stocks and Bonds 
bought and sold on Commission; Gold 
Coupons and American and Foreign 
Coin bought and sold ; approved deposit 
accounts received. 


FISK & HATCH. 


THE CITY BANK, 
LONDON, England. 


INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, A.D. 1855 











(Corner of | Le} ym, Ttread- 
BEAD OFFICE, | Corner ot 5 
(34 Old Bond apes 
8RANCH ‘1 159 be co Latgste Gourt Road; 
it ’ 
OFFICES. 221 Eteware Bond ; 
(Fe teake Terrace, Knightsbridge. 


Susscrisep Capitat__..£1,200,000 0 0 


(60,000 Shares of £20 each.) 
Paip-up CapPiTaL....... £600,000 0 0 
Reservep Funp -_----_ £135,000 0 6 
@arectors 


Jonn JonEs, Eeq., Chairman. 


Hewry Vievurs East, Esq. 
Anprew Laweir, Esq. 
Rosgrt Lior», 
Wa. McArruva, 

Ald., M. P. 


Samuae Josnva, x 
Joaquin De Mawcna Esq. 
WituiaM Simpson, ° 
James E. Vanwen, Esq. 

9 \Grorex Youna, Esq. 

Wm. Macnacentan, Esq. Henry Jonn Atxinson,Eag 








Manager: 
Atregp Geonor Kennepr. 





Secretary—C. J. Wortn, 





Accounts opened with apereved Ameri- 
can and other Foreign Firms or Banks, 
at such moderate rates of as shall be consid- 
ored consistent with sound mutual advantage. 
The interest upon such accounts is calculated at current 
rates on daily balances, and is made up on the 30th June 
«nd 31st December in each year. 

Demand Cheques and Exchange | honored against a 
° ened against first-class S tiable in Rs 2 

ercantile and Marginal Gredite at are isvoed, as also Letters 
of Credit upon any leading Commercial City. 


Travellers’ Credits 


encashed when issued by Cliente and every de- 
ee ot qoucral Baaxking Business 
“25 

















‘The Officers and Clerks ot the Bank are pledged not to 
discloee the transactions of any of its customers. 


OFFICES: 
14 & 16 South William Street. 





NEW YORK BANKERS. 





NEW YORK BANKERS, _ 








, BROWN BROTHERS & Co 


59 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
issue, against cash deposited, or satisfac 
tory guarantee of repayment, Circular 
Credits tor Travelers in Dollars for use 
in the United States and adjacent coun- 
tries, andin Pounds ‘sterling for use iv 
any part of the world. 


THEY ALSO ISSUE COMMERCIAL CREDITS 
MAKE CABLE TRANSFERS OF + > agg gt 
THIS COUNTRY AND ENGLAND, DKA 
BILLS OF \perenerunen ON GREAT pRitarit AND 
[IRELAND 


WALTER T. HATCA, 








NaTH’L A T. HATCH, 


wT Sm 


34 Wall Street, NEW YORK, 
DEALERS IN 


United States Securities, 


FORBIGN EXCHANGE, &c., 
BUY AND 8ELL ON COMMISSION 


RAILWAY STOCKS, BONDS AND GOLD. 


Also, Gol over the counter,in lots to suit customers, at 
he market price for the moment. 
with Banks and 


Liberal mame 4 = made 

Special Attention paid to wy Orders for Investment. 
Greenebaum Brothers & Co., 

BANKERS, 
i Nassau Street, N. Y., 
CORNER OF WALL STREET.) 

HICAGO HOUSE; H. Greenebaum & Co. 

Issue Drafts and Credits on Europe 


AND MAKE 


Cable Transfers 
ON EUROPE AND CALIFORNIA. 
THE 














CANADIAN Bank Or Commence. = 





| eae eae ie -~-$6,000,000 Gold. 
Senate -.p.<-|\--4~- $1,500,000 Gold 


The New York Agency, 60 WALL STREET, 
Buysand Sells Sterling Exchange, makes Cab'e Transfers, 
‘rants Commercial ae 4 traneacts other Banking 

we J. fa. GOADBY,’ | Agents. 


MEN AND IDIOMS 
OF WALL STREET. 
A Dictionary of Terms used on the 
American Bourse. 








'AINING 
ACOMPLETE LIST OF DEFAULTED R. R. BONDS, 
WITH A SKETCH OF DIFFERENT METHODS 
OF DEALING IN STOCKS, BOUNDS AND GOLD. 


72 PAGES, Sent Faer To aNY aDDRESS. 





Orders executed for Stocks and Stock Privileges by mail 
and telegraph. Collections made. Money invested and 
informtion given, by 
JOHN HICKLING & CO., Bankers and Brokers, 

72 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 


J. & W. SELIGMAN & C0. 
BANKERS. 


¥21 BROAD STREET NEW YORK.® 
ISSUE LETTERS OF CREDIT 
FOR TRAVELERS! 
Payable in any part ot Kuropo, Asin, 
Africa, Australia and America. . 
Draw Bills of Exchango and make tele- 
raphic transfers of money on Kuroye and 
Ualifornia. 


H.C. WILLIAMS & CO 


BANKERS, 

49 WALL STREET, N. Y¥., 
Transact a general: BANKING business, 
Deal in INVESTMENT Securttves, 
Buy and Sell on Commission, 


STOCK:, BONDS AND GOLD 
FOR CASH, OR ON TIME. 


ew Dividends and Coupons Collected,..oe 
Interest Alowed on Deposits. 
ENRY ©. WILLIAMS, FRANK E. WILLIAMS, 
B. D. SKINNER. 


KNOBLAUCH & LICHTENSTEIN, 


BANKERS, 
37 Broad Street, 


New York. 


Draw Bills of Exchange and Issue Letters of Credit om 
all lo ~ cities of ee 
O en Cretits on SHANGHAE and YOKOHAMA. 
Tele hic Tra sfers made. 
nentay ‘ CHARLES KNOBLAUCH, 
Ceneral Partoers...+.+-) PAUL LICHTENSTEIN. 


Special Partner.—DEUTSCHE BANK, Berlia. 


aT 
SAVINGS BANK; 


Astor Place, N. Y. 


Established 1853. 


5 Cents to $5, 000 Dollars Rereived, 
Bank open da‘ly from 10 A. M, to 8 P. M. 


NOTICE.—447u DIVIDEND. 


THER FORTY-FOURTH rH DIV IDEND, at the rate of 
SIX PER CENT. per annum, on sums of $500 and under, 
and FIVE PERCENT. on sums over that sum, will be 
placed to the credit of depositors on the 15th of August. 
Money ee up to August 10th will draw interest 
from the F 

‘WILLIAM MILES, President. 

A. C. COLLINS, Secretary. 

E. G. MATURLN, Assistant-Secretary. 























N.B.—The Bank will remove on or about the 1st of 
September to the coruer of Breadway and Astor Place, 
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THE ALBION. 














EDUCATION. 


EDUCATION. 








Academy of of the Sacred Heart, 


MANHATTANVILLE, N. Y. City. 





This Academy occupies a beautiful site 
near the Central Park. The plan of in- 
struction unites every advantage, which 
can contribute to an education at once 
solid and refined, and embraces a thorough 
knowledge of the French language. 

Board and tuition, per annum, $300. 

Scholastic duties ure resumed the first 
Wednesday of September. 


Bishop Hellmuth Colleges, 
LONDON, Ont., Canada, 


Afford the HIGHEST INTELLECTUAL and CHRIS- 
TLAN EDUCATLON, to the sons and daughters of gentle- 
men, at VERY MODERATE CHARGES. ‘T he Colleges are une 
mule apart, and are both supplied with an able staff ot 
European and experienced resident teachers. Distance 
from the Falls of Niagara, four hours by rail. 

Presilent and Founder—The Right Rev. I. HELL- 
MUTH, b.., D.C.L., Lord Bishop ot Huron. 

Helimuth College (Boys).—Heav Master: Rev. A. 
SWEAYMAS, M.A., Late Scholar Christ College, Camb. 
Sen. Upt. 

Hellmuth Ladies’ College.—Pxrincirat ? 
DAKNELL, Queens College, Cambridge. 

For particulars apply to the Principals 
respectively. ‘The next term COMMENCES 
Seprempen Ist. 


Cottage Hill College ; $300 per anuum, 
Church Boarding School for Girls at York, Pa. 
A healthy location. Exrnas: FRENCH, GERMAN, 
MUBIO and DkaWILNO, 
Rev. H. L. PHILLIPS, Principal. 


Bishops STEVENS and HOWE. 
SPEAK IN SEASON ! 
The next Year begins September 15, 1875. 


FERRY HALL, Lake Forest, Il, 


Unsurpassed in its facilities for study of 
Music, Art and General Literature; in a 
locality “beautiful for situation on the 
sides of the North,” it offers great attrac- 
tions to Young Ladies seeking an educa- 
tion. KDWARD P. WESTON. 


“SELECT BOARDING SCHOOL. 


HOPEWELL Young Ladies’ Seminary, 
Hopewell, Mercer Co., N. J 

Fall Term commences Se tember 9th, 
1875. Lecation unsurpassed for health 
and beauty. Daily trains to New York 
and Philadelphia, by Mercer and Somer- 
set Railroad. Terms for Board and Tui- 
tion in Literary and Scientific Department, 
Music, French and Drawing, $250 per 
year. Address 

MISS E. H. BOGGS, Principal. — 





Rey. H. F, 











REFERENCES ; 























PORT CHESTER INSTITUTE, 
PORT CHESTER,N Y., 

For Twenty Boys. For eireulars address 

O. WINTHROP STARR, A.M, Principal. 


RYE SEMINARY, RYE,N.Y. 


Nest seasion will commence Salietes 18th, 1875. For 
particulars apply to the Principal, Mrs. Sie J. LIFE, 





SETON HALL COLLEGE, 
SOUTH ORANGE, N. J. 

First Session begins September Ist, 
1875. <A full Clussical and Commercial 
Course, with special attention to English. 

For Terms, &c., apply to 

Rr. Rev. M. A. CORRIG: AN, D.D., 
President. 


SEWARD INSTITUTE, 
For Boys and Young Men, 
FLORIDA, Orange Co., N. Y. 

$160 pays for board, tuition, fuel, 
light, &e., &e., for Twenty Weeks, in this 
well-known institution. Advantages’ su- 
perior. a Send for cata- 
logue, to G. SCHRIVER, A. M. 

tv" Opens on September Lith, 1875. 


Archdiocese of New York. 


ST. JOUNS COLLEGE, 
FORDUAM. NEW YORK, 
The College offers every facility for a 


Classical and Commercial Education. 
Studies will be resumed on WeEpneEs- 











pay, SeptemBer &th, 1875. 
'Y urms;: Boird and Tuition, per year, 
\. 


or further particulars apply to 
‘FP, W. GOCKELN, 8.J., President. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS, 








Young Ladies’ 
Boarding and Day School, 
STAMFORD, CT., 

Mrs. C. E. RICHARDSON, Principal. 


This old-established School re-opens on 
September 22nd, 1875. 

The best advantages offered for thorough 
nstruction in EnGuisH, Frencu and Ger- 
uaN. Superior as a Home School. 

(= Circulars sent on application. 


A BRILLIANT NOVEL, 
BY 
J W. DE FOREST, 


Author of “Overland,” and “ Kate Beaumont.” 


NOW READY, 


THE 


WETHEREL AFFAIR! 


One Volume, 8vo., Cloth, - $1.75 
Paper Cover, - - - - 1.00 
“It will be a hardened novel reader who sha. not find 
this story bright and fresh.’’— Nation, New York. 


o- most natural, humorous, and piquant love story” 
—N. ¥. Tribune. 


** He is to-day perhaps, the ablest American novelist ” 
—Galazy Magazine, New York. 


* Overland, J. W. De Forest, places the author m 


he front rank of American writers of fiction.” — Saturday 
Hvening Gazette, Boston. 


RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 











OVERLAND, By J. W. De Forest, - «= $100 

A FAIR SAXON By Justiu McCarthy, - 1 00 

fHE ROSE OF OISENT1A, Trem the German of 
Zachokke, 

LADY JUDITH, Ky Justin McCarthy, . 1 00 


Mrs. ANNIE EDWARDS’ 
RECENT NOVELS. 


Ought weto Visit Her, - - $1 00 
The Ordeal for Wives, - - - 100 
Archie Lovell, - - - - 100 
Steven Lawrence, Yeoman, - - 100 
Susan Fielding, o--~ « 100 
Philip Earnsclifte, - - - 100 
A Vagabond Heroine, - - 75 
Miss Forrester, - - - - 100 


Hither of the above sent by mail, post-paid, on receipt 
of the price 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 


677 Broadway. New York. 


“In enterprize, literary ability, and 
in the thoroughness that marks each de- 
partment, the ‘Galaxy’ stands in the 
iront rank of American and European 
Magazines.” — ‘ihe News, Poughkeepsie, N. 


Why not Subseribe 





THE GALA XY 


Best American Magazine. 


No Family can Afford to do Withont it. 
tf GIVES MORE GOOD AND ATTRACTIVE 
READING MATTER FOR THE MONEY 
THAN ANY OTHER PERIODICAL 
OR BOOK PUBLISHED {N 
THE COUNTRY. 





Price $4 per year. Send for Prospectus. 


‘*It is certainly the best of American 
Magazines.’’— Express, Buffalo, N. Y. 
THE LEADING NEWSPAPERS ALL 
AGREE THAT 
THE GALAXY 


Is the Best and Most Ablv Edited 
American Mavazine. 





“A model periodical; a credit to 
American periodical literature.”—Phi.a-| % 
delphia Press. 


Who would not give $4,00 to Se- 
eure such a Monthiy Visitans for 
the year 1875! 


Subscribe at Once. 
It esn be hod with either “ Harper’s Weekly’ ox 


Harper’s Baznu,” or Appleton’s Weekly,” or “ Tie 
ailion”’ for Sev. x Douctaus per annum. 


SHELDON & COMPANY, 
NEW YORK, 





o music by Grorce J. Huss; a Valentine St -\ 


A GRACEFUL TRIBUTE. 


Mrs‘ Louise Cuanpitrr Movrrton, author of 
* Bed-Time Stories,’ but better known as the 
“ritant Literary Correspondent, ‘*L. C. M.,” 
pays this graceful tribute to St. NicHoras : 


“'Sr. Nicnonss seems to me, if not the best 
possible young folks’ magazine, at least the 
best one which the English-speaking world has 
yet seen. It is a delightful piece of extrava- 
gance to have two serials rnnning at once, by 
two such atthors as Louisa M. Alcott and J. T. 
Trowbridge. Miss Alcott’s ‘ Litrne Women’ 
was the most popular book since ‘ Uncue Tom’s 
Capi,’ and already one ran see that the *‘ Eicat 
Cousins’ must be nearly related to the ‘ Little 
Women’ in worth and wit —first cousins at least. 
As for Mr. Trowbridge’s ‘Youna Surveyor,’ I 
like him so much ia January, that I »m deter- 
mined to make his further acquaintance, 

“ But, after all, the ‘Eraur Cousins’ and the 
Youne Surveyor’ are only welcome guests— it 
8 Mrs. Dodge who keeps house in Sr. Nicnoias 
nd makes a magazine as Madame Racamier 

oade a saion, drawing from each visitor his 
best, and charming alike by her speech avd by 
her silence.” 


A CAPITAL STORY FOR BOYS. 
J.'T. Trowbridge’s Western Serial, just began 
in St. NicHoas, gives a true picture of life on 


the prairies, and, moreover, touches boy-natare 
on precisely the Tight key. Full of t 





Harrison’s Young Ladies’ Journal. 


HONITON. 





POINT LIMOGES, MEDIZVAL and all Fancy 
Braids. TRACINGS and WORK BEGUN. Linen Laces 
THREADS, &c. Supplied by Mue. GURNEY, at the 
lowest Impor‘ed prices, 186 Atlantic Street, BROOK- 
LYN, L. L; N.Y. P.O. Box 3527. 

@@ INSTRUCTION BOOKS in all the above Laces, 
SAMPLES and PRICE LIST, 25 cents. 


BALD HEADS 


Can be covered with a pen exactly fitted to the Bald 
spot, so perfect, and with work so ingeniously contrived 
as to appear each hair just issuing trom the skin, the 
hair being exact) by the + shade and texture as the 
growing hair ; are 80 lect they cannot be de- 
tected. Made ale at BATCHELOR'S 7 celobra brated Wig 
Factory, No. 16 Bond Street, New York. 


HAIR DYE. 


BATCHELOR’S CELEBRATED HAIR DYE is splen- 
did. It never fails. The only true and perfect Dye. 
Harmless, reliable, i No 
no ridiculous tints; remedies the ill -_- of bn dyes, 
leaves the hair soft and beautiful Black o: id 
and properly applied at LATCHELOR’S W ig y Pasheny, 
No. 16 Bond Street, N. Y Sold by all druggists. 

















W. A Batchelor’s Curative Ointment 





and spirited incident as it is, it has the rare 
quality of showing the real manliness and every- 
day satisfaction, in a boy’s knowing how to do 
his work well. Our Young Surveyor, with his 
jolity and sound practical sense, will be a 
power wong the boys of America. 
8ST. NICHOLAS FOR FEBRUARY 

Fas some very striking features—a beautiful 
Froytisprece, ‘‘The Marmosets,” from one of 
Siz Epwim Lanpsernr’s paintings ; and ‘+The! 
ce Boat Song,” from Hans Brinxer—set to 


diately cures Ring-Worm, Rag a Itching of the 
Head, and all Eruptions of the Skin, Fi ‘ace, or y- 


W. A. Batchelor’s Alaska Seal Oil 


for the Hair. The best Hair Oil in use. 


W. A. Batchelor’s Dentifrice Sipeuts 
preserving the Teeth & Gums and deodorizing the Breath 


W. A. Batchelor’s New Cosmetique, 


Black or. Lege oe tinting the Hair, Whiskers, or 
them. Sold at the fac- 
tory, No. 16 ‘Bond Street. New York, and by all druggists. 
Ask for them. 














by Susan CoonipGg ; an Article on the M nr- 
facture of Valentines, with hints howto -+:e 
them -- besides the usnal charming variety in its | 
contents. | 


Make the Children Happy at Home 
By a year’s subscription to Sr. NicHoxas, price 
only $3.00. Vol. 1 bound in red and gold, 
$4.00; with gilt sides and gilt edges, $5.00. 
One year's subscription and Vor. OnE, Bounp, 
with @ year’s subscription to Scrrpyer’s Monrn- 
Lx, or any other $4.00 Magazine, $10.00. J'ost- 
age prepaid. 

For Sale and Subscriptions received by all 
BooxsELiEts and PostmasTER:. 


SCRIBNER & CO., 654 Broadway, N. Y. 


THE REMINGTON Works. 











THE } NEW IMPROVED 
REMINGTON 


SEWING MACHINE 


AWARDED 


The “Medal for Progress,” 
A'T VIENNA, 1873 


dhe HiaHest OnpER oF ‘‘ MepaL” AWARDED aT 
THE EXposirTIoN. 


No Sewing Machine Receivea a Higher 
Prize. 


A FEW GOUD REASONS 


1, .A New Invention THoRovesty Txstep and secure! 
by Ixtters Patent. 

2.—Makes a perfect Lock STITCH, alike on both sides 
on all kinds of goods 

3.—Runs Lieut, Smoors, Noise cass and Kari — best 
combination of qualities. 

4.— Dvrasie—Kuns for Years without Repairs. 

5.— Will do all varieties of Work and Fancy Stitching it 
a superior manoper. 

6.—Is Most easily Managed b> the operator. Length of 
stitch may be altered while running, and machine can be 
threaded witnout passing thread through holes. 
7.—Design Simple, Ingenious, Elegant, torming the 
stitch wrthout the use of Cog Wheel Gears, Rotary Cam 
or Lever Arms. Has the Automauac Drop Feed, whic 
ansures uniform length of stitch at any speed, Has our ne» 
“see Controller, which allows easy movement ot needie 


BEWARE 0 OF ; WORTHLESS IMITATIONS 
AND COUNTERFEITS! - 


ROWN’S 


Essence or 


AMIGA (GER 


BREPARED 
er 


Freperick Brown, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA 





THIS RELIABLE PREPARATION, one of 
the oldest of American Pharmaceutical Pro- 
ducts, still maintains its enviable reputation, 
and finds a steadily increasing sale without 
advertising, and in spite of piracy. 
™ Its high reputation has tempted the cupidity 
of parties, whose only excuse for their unfair 
simulations, exists in the on popularity of 
the original, and accidental similarity of their 
names. 

BROWN’S ESSENCE OF JAMAICA GINGER 
is protected by the private Proprietary Stamp 
of the manufacturer, which is incorporated with 
the steel plate label. 


The attention of Druggists and the Trade generally, Is called 
Sone Price Lctof ” 
; ENCLISH & FRENCH 
MEDICINES & PHARMACEUTICAL 
PREPARATIONS, + 
Which will be mailed on application, 


FREDERICK ick BRowN, 
(Established 1822) 


IMPORTING, MANUFACTURING 
& DISPENSING CHEMIST, 





bar and prevents injury lo thread. 

S.—Consravction most careful and Fintauep. It is 
ma*ufactured by the mosi skillful and expertence i mecha 

- attle celevrated REMINGION ARMOKY, ILI05 

Ottice NO. 6 MADISON 8QUA 





- New York 
foarte’ Evumes 


nv. E. G.. ier Fifth and Chestnut Streets, 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Sa 











=— = 














‘MISFIT CARPETS. 


(iood Second- Elana and Misfit 


ENGLISH BRUSSELS, THREE-PLY and INGRAIN CARPETS, OILCLOTHS, 
MATTINGS, &c., very cHEapP, at the old place, 


412 FULTON STREET, 
(SIDE ENTRANCE.) 
5S” Goode 9<ni to any part of the Country Free of Charge. sey 


NEW YORE 





—, 








THEH ALBION. 

















dreadful dungeons. 
THE TWIN BROTHERS. 


THE LEGEND. 





NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPT 


~~~ | ‘Towards the earlier part of the unquiet reign of 
EMBER 4, 1875.|Richard II, two brothers—twins—Hubert and Ra- 
=| nulph de Lucie, lived together, with divided, or equal, 
power and rule, in their castle of Cockermouth ; the 
tief having been granted to the founder of the family, 
by one of the earlier monarchs, in grateful acknow- 
ledgment for valuable services in the council and the 
tented field. 

The brothers were brave, accomplished, and young. 
They had distinguished themselves in the French 
wars of the third Edward, and were enjoying a con- 
siderable period of peculiar ease, as men who have ac- 
quired the right to rest in honor and dignity. They 
were esteemed by all who were within the circle of 
their acquaintance ; and two persons more likely to 
enjoy a happy, honored, and lengthened existence, 








[From Tinsleys’ Magazine.| 


The Everlasting Pity. 


As lies the blue behind the thunder-cloud, 

As lurk the snowdrops ‘neath the drifted snow, 
As the bright buds till April calls aloud 

Hide deep within the black aud leafless bough. 

, despite care and sorrow. los; and fret, 

God’s loving pity guards His children’s fates; 
Ob, in our darkness let us trust Him: yet, 

Whose Comforter each patient 8 ul awaits. 
Believe the rankling wound in love is sent, 

Believe the grief in chastening mercy comes, 
And ro the bitter ‘* why ” to faith will melt, 

And sorrow smile among her darling's tombs. 
Watching the violets gem the grassy lane k 

That late in desolete Winter chill we trod, could not easily be met with. 
—_ the sai pa — Ae lonely pain There is, as a rule, a certain similarity in person, 

- ea ments is tes ey eee form, hue, and temperament, existing between twins, 


THE HISTORY AND LEGENDS OF OLD which often confounds the identity of the one with 


the other, and the mistaking of the one for the other 
ENGLISH CASTLES AND ABBEYS. has become proverbial. Such, however, was not the 
No. XLII. 


case between Hubert and Ranulph de Lucie. Hubert 
COCKERMOUTH CASTLE. dad the white skin and blonde hair, and the clear 
THE HISTORY. 


blue eyes of his fair Saxon mother. Ranulph, on the 
other hand, had the ruddy, half-swarthy cheeks, dark 

CockErMouTH is a market and borough town in the| hair, and darker flashing eyes, of his Anglo-Norman 
covnty of Cumberland, and lying some dozen miles|father. Their temperament differed, as did their as— 
from the port of Whitehaven, on the debouchement of | pects. Hubert was of a yielding, gentle nature. 
the river Cocker, which divides it into two parts, and| Ranulph was hot, impatient, and excitable. ‘They 
which becomes a tributary of the Derwent, near the|could not, for a single instant, have been confounded 
western extremity of the town. one with the other, any more than white could be 

Cockermouth Castle was formerly the baronial res-| with black. Still the twin resemblance could not be 
idence of the lords of Allerdale, and is generally sup-|lost sight of. In steture, ‘n figure, and in gait, they 
posed to have been erected by Waldeof, the first earl} were alike. The tone of the voice was similar. 
of this house, a few years after the Norman Con-| Lighten the darker tints of Ranulph’s face, and dar- 
quest. It is said that his original seat was at Pap-|ken slightly, the features of Hubert, and they would 
castle, two miles below Cockermouth, on the opposite | have stood before you the two “ Antipholes ” of the 
side of the Derwent, and that he Jemolished that ed- | old comedy. 
ifice, and used the materials in constructing this fort-| A peculiar kind of union is also known to exist be- 
ress. It was afterwards possessed in succession by|tween twins. As a rule, their affections have a ten- 
the families whose arms are seen on the tover, at the|dency in the same direction ; and their dislikes and 
entrance, but now belongs to the Earl of Egremont. |hatreds are of a corresponding nature. At that par- 

In the civil wars of Charles, it was garrisoned by |ticular period of life, when men begin to look about 
the King’s forces. When reduced by the Parliamen-|them for the partner that is to share their honors and 
tary troops, it was dismantled, and with the excep: |perpetuate the family name, it too often happens that 
tion of the outer gateway, part of the buildings at|the brothers fall in love with the same woman ; and 
the east angle, and two other apartments, has ever|then begins a struggle between magnanimity and 
since continued in ruins. In the part still entire, at|passion—the very force of their love for each other 
the eastern angle, the Earl’s audit courts are holden.| becoming an embarrassment, and the decision, when 
These memorable remains occupy the summit of an]|once made, is often at the sacrifice of much of their 
artificial mount, raised on a precipice above the Der-|mutual happiness, since he who wins, regrets the dis- 
went, near its confluence with the Cocker. appointment he has necessarily caused ; and he who 

The casile appears to have been a strong and ex-|surrenders cannot forget his loss, or the sacrifice he 
tensive fortress, of a square form, and guarded with |has made. 
square towers, the compass of the wall measuring al-| What has happened before is likely to oceur again, 
most six hundred yards. The entrance has been| What occurs to some may naturally occur to others. 
strengthened by a drawbridge, deep ditch, and tower|Hubert and Ranulph fell in love, and with the same 
gateway, the last of which still remains, and is de-|being. As one alone could win, the other must lose ; 
fended by massive gates and a portcullis. On thejand a catastrophe, more or less stereotyped in its 
tower, the prospect from which is extensive, are the |form, followed. What occurred in this instance, 
arms of the de Lucie’s, Malton’s, Umphraville’s, Per-| however, was of too terrible a nature to be classed 
ey’s, and Neville’s. Within the entrance is an open|among the common casualities of life, and requires 
area, about thirty-five yards square, which communi-| different treatment, and a fuller explanation. 
cates with an interior court, round which the principal| Richard was holding royal state at Bordeaux,where, 
buildings were situated. by the way, he was born; and high festivities, conse- 

To the northwest are the remains of asquaretower,|quent on his marriage with Isabella, daughter of 
apparently the most ancient part of the fortress. Be-|Charles VI of France, were held, accompanied by 
neath it is a cell, or chamber, thirty feet square, which |tournays, balls, processions, and other forms of ele- 
is entered from the inner area by a descent of twelve gant dissipation,—for the age was one of luxury, of 
steps, and lighted by one small grated window. Thejostentation, and of great pomp and pride ; and in the 
vault is formed of groined arches intersecting each | midst of these rejoicings, none were more conspicuous 
other, and supported by an octagonal pillar in the|for gallantry, elegance of person, mastery in arm, and 
centre, which is perforated to contain a leaden pipe,|splendor of equipment, than the twin brothers, Hu- 
for the conveyance of water into the cell. bert and Ranulph de Lucie. 

On each side of the gateway, between the outward) There was about them which naturally drew atten- 
and inner courts, is a deep dungeon, sufficiently capa-|tion in a more than ordinary degree. Ever together 
cious to contain forty or fifty persons. Both are|—never apart—so alike, yet so different—their very 
vaulted at the top, and have only a small opening|twinship seemed to invest them with an especial inter- 
for the purpose of lowering down the unhappy |est ; and many bright and sparkling eyes looked fur- 
wretches, whose fate it was to be confined in these|tively forth admiringly, as, like the mounted Dros- 
prisons. On the outside of each is a narrow slit, or|curii—the divine twin brothers of the antique Roman 
aperture, having a descending slope, through which|ballads—they both went by on their noble coursers. 
the wretched inhabitants received their provisions. | Lovely ladies and fair dames spoke of the ha tdsome 
Among the antiquities dug up in the neighborhood,| young Englishmen in flattering terms. They won- 
has been a stone font of a greenish color, with an in-|dered they were not married, that they had not fallen 
scription of mingled Runic and Saxon, implying that,|in love, and marvelled who the favored fair ones 
‘here Ekard was converted, and to this man’s exam-|would be, whose gages @amour they would wear 





| The traditions of Cockermouth Castle, therefore,|in a skin as pure as alabaster, and the exquisite shape 
afford to the curious the following sombre history, as} of arm, hand, and foot—not to speak of the faultless 
one cut of many dark episodes connected with its|outline of her face, which outrivalled in its pure in- 


tegrity of outline, the most beautiful faces in the 
Court. Others less envious, perhaps, but more super— 
stitious, held semewhat of the same belief. Potions 
for ever-recurriug rejuvenescence, charms that pre- 
served in some inscrutable manner at once the beauty 
and the health, potent distillations and cosmetics of 
occult power, were each and all believed in; and the 
perilous quackeries of the medical faculty of the age, 
encouraged a belief which rps found to be a sort of 
profit. Of course, some held that Diana of Gizors—as 
she was termed—held converse with witches, or “wise 
women,” at least ; and there were hanging about the 
Court—as there always will be—some woman of 
strange reputation, whose interest it is to encourage 
a faith in their occult and indescribable powers. 


She was not seventeen years of age, but belonging 
to an order of beauty that reminded one of some- 
thing bright and dreamy, of a frail and tender text- 
ure, of an elf or fairy-like aspect. Her very smile, 
her laughing lips, her large, flashing eyes—fiery with 
passion, or melting with tenderness—and above all, 
the wild, tempestuousness of her opulent golden hair 
—its almost fabulous quantity, as it fell in rippling 
cataracts on her shoulders-—added to her a charm 
bordering upon-the unearthly. And a certain wild, 
petulant, haif-childish mannerism she had; confirmed 
the more credulous in the belief that something asso- 
— with the supernatural belonged exclusively to 
er. 
Strangely enough, however, there were those who, 
looking into those eyes of hers as into fathomless 
wells of azure, beheld some such sinistral light as may 
be supposed to exist in the depths of the sea, where 
drowned corpses lie the thickest, and when its bright- 
ness has that cruel calm about it, that cold, immobile 
glare that is reflected from the surface of the wintry 
snow, beneath which the dead mother and the frozen 
babe may lie in the torpid sleep of ‘death. 
Those who looked upon this lovely creature thus, 
beheld her with a dreadful and unknown fear. The 
winding witch-hair—the maddening loveliness—the 
Lamia glances—the siren smile—-were all tortured in- 
to ideal things of evil and of terror, the more absurd 
because men cou'd not divest themselves of them, and 
not the less real and actual that they did not dure, or 
could not, give any definite explanation of the feel- 
ings they held towards her. 
These, however, were few, and those the most ob- 
servant; men who study mankind—gifted explorers 
into the mystic realms of human intelligence; who 
saw in this fascinating being a new existence and a 
double nature—one fatal to all who came within the 
sphere of her influences, and these were many; the 
other having her own fate in store; and whoso could 
read thut, only shook under a sudden tempest of hor- 
ror, and walked away in wonder and doubt, leaving 
the dark riddle of her existence and destiny to be 
read hereafter. 
Diana of Gizors was the heiress of a noble house. 
Without any known relative existing—for the male 
branch had died out, and no female branch claimed 
kindred or relationship with her—she was ardently 
songht after by numberless suitors, each animated by 
his own especial desire. Her beauty was undeniable, 
yet there are men who cannot be blinded by its al- 
lurements. Her estates and vast domains were pal- 
pable facts, and we have yet to see that unknown ele- 
ment in human nature that disdains a dowry. We 
have not had the chance of setting an example of 
the incorruptible principle which is proof against 
the tempting bait. 
To return. Among the many suitors for the hand 
of Diana—and they were many—among those who 
fell in love with her wondrous face, and raved about 
her beauty, were our twin brothers, Hubert and 
Ranulph de Lucie; and for some time the one did 
not know the cause of the strange mood of avoid- 
ance and embarrassed reticence they discovered in 
one another. 
One morning, both brothers, armed cap-a-pie, met 
at the door of their half-tent, half-pavilion residence, 
adjoining the temporary royal dwelling, and the 
tilting ground, where some few courses were to be 
run, and each found his horse, his esquire, and his 
pages in waiting for them. ; 
“Ha, Hubert, I had not thought you were going 
to engage in the tournay to-day!” said Ranulph. 
“Nor I, until last evening, when I heard the Due 
Tempesta rail at a woman, because she does not ad- 
mire him,” returned Hubert. 
“Are you going to tilt with Tempesta?” asked 
Ranulph. 





ple were the Danes brought.” gallantly in their caps or helmets at the tournay, the 
We look in vain, in the annals of Cockermouth - ball, in the chase, or on a foughton field. 

Castle, for those grand events, which at times give to} They were not long destined to remain in suspense. 

history such acharm. It had its feudal episodes, it is} Among the ladies forming the brilliant suite of 

true—desperate and deadly enough ; but these, as|Queen Isabella, was one of beauty so rare and extra- 

recorded, are of so scant an order, that we must seeklorninary, that strange arts and questionable practices 


in our traditional repertoire for an illustration, that| were attributed to her by those who envied her the 
may interest our ers, 





lambent light in her eyes, the rich carnation flushing|of Gizors made fools of men, I gave him the lie )” 


“Yes, by St. George! and lift him out of his sad- 
dle, too!” 

“There is some blunder here,” said Ranulph, “for 
it is with me he is going to run a course at the 
barriers.” 

“With you? How?” asked his brother. ; 
“Simply because, when he was saying that Diana 
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“Qh!” cried Hubert, turning pale. “What, then,|bert todg his beautiful young wife with him to his eas-| Assuming his own garb, and laying aside his frock, 
is this I hear, since it was from me he tovk the|tle at Cockermouth, and the Spaniard took up his abode] Ranulph summoned two esquires and some half a 
challenge ?” with them also, a clause in her father’s will — his|dozen trusty men, and giving them their instructions, 

The two brothers looked at each other with faces| personal surveillance over Diana imperative, until she|he strode forth, having sent his page to Diana’s 
that had grown white from some dreadful fear op-|reached the age of twenty. R chamber. { : ; 
pressing them. The one was about to surprise a In the meantime Ranulph remained abroad, and| Thunder-stricken, lightning-blasted, overwhelmed, 
secret hidden deep in the heart of the other, which|three years intervened, when an imperative summons she teemed to collapse into a pallid ugliness at his 
each felt must be cut out with a dagger. An un-|from his brother brought him home to Cockermouth |sight. By evidently a tremendous effort she recov- 
utterable horror—the shock of a moment—seized on|in fiery haste. ered, and gasped forth, “Why, how is this? Re- 
both, and a pause of doubt followed. * * * . * a turned by magic ! and to a house of mourning, in- 

“ Nevertheless,” said Ranulph, at last, “you will| The Spaniard was a saturnine man, with peaked |stead of being welcomed by joyous sights and sounds, 
give place to me, since I was the first to challenge ?”| beard, turned vp and pointed moustaches, and would|and your victorious path bestrewed by roses!” 

“On the contrary,” said Hubert, “the encounter|have sat for the type of the modern Mephistopheles,| “J had a presentiment of danger to my brother. 
belongs to me; as I had accepted his glove——” jor the more ancient Belial, whose tongue was 80/|t arose from an instinct, and I obeyed the instinct. 

“ But I tell you,” sternly replied Racelyh, “it ean-|smooth and subddvlous. — . It was not difficult for me to find an entrance into 
not be!” “Wind thy witch-hair round him, thou enchan-|my own castle without your knowing it; and I am 

“Do you tell me that a thing cannot be if I will it,)tress!” he was saying to her as he stvod in an easy |here!” and Ranulph, oh but deadly pale, paused. 
and assert it?” asked Hubert with that deadly calm|attitude by her chair of state in her own private} “And he is dead!” said Diana, with her hand to 
which allies an eacounter with weapons to simple|chamber, and with all the manner of one who was)\her forehead. 
murder. quite at his ease in his assumed position of domestic] He is dead!” repeated Ranulph sadly; “and all 

“Oh, take care—take care, Hubert, what you say !”| friend and confidant. — 4 the sorrow we feel, and the tears we shed, cannot 
and the dark brown face of Ranulph grew almost black| “It is doing, Henrico!” she said, and a_ baleful} bring him back to life.” : 
with the hot passion leaping into life within him. look of mingled pallor, hate, and lurking fire ob- 

“ No threats, Ranulph—no threats!” said Hubert. scured her wondrous loveliness; “it is doing! He is 

“ No—no—but—-I am choking—by the Virgin, I|mine! all that he has is mine—lordships, land, tene- 
am choking!” and he gasped for breath. “ But let us| ments, castle, vassals, all—for he is the elder born, 
be calm—calm! We may both be in the wrong. Who/and can will them to whomsoever he wishes.” sure, can we not ?” 
is the woman whose cause you espouse ?” ise No,” said the Spamard, in a tone of cold caleula-)  « Certainly! Let us forget the dead, and speak of 

Hubert colored with the ingenuous shame of having| ‘ion, “not so; although such a will might have some! the jiving,” said Ranulph. 
kept a secret be ought to have shared with Ranulph. effect, the brother—the other lord—cannot be dispos-| «Well, do you begin.” 

“ Diana of Gizors !” was the answer. sessed by my handy friend. Gaspard hath a sharp! «yoy ‘are very beautiful,” he said. 

Ranulph reeled as one under a shock. poniard, a trusty hand, and no scruples ! ., | “I believe it now, since you have said so,” and Di- 

“Ob, heaven!” he groaned, “) might have guess- Why, then,” said Diana, with a sweet, merry, sil-| ana smiled. 
ed it!” very laugh, that, taken in connection with what they| «and my brother’s widow.” 

“What do you mean, brother ?” asked Hubert, with| Were peaking of, sounded like blasphemy » “why,| «Yes, You are going to say you love me, are you 
a blank look. “It cavnot be that you mean the same ?” then, your way and mine are clear! ; . {not ?” 

“Oh, yes—yes—thrice, yes!” groaned Ranulph. = we rp far. | The end of the way is lost in) «| joyed you when I resigned you to him!” said 
“They say she ts a witch—a white devil! What will dar' on though—— : a Ranulph, passionately. “And I loved my brother 
the sorcery of her of accursed beauty lead to ?” Oh !” she laughed, more merrily. “We are not!petter than myself.” 

“Ranulph!” said Hubert, in a low, but trembling|** the end yet. The evil half over is, after all, only) «Ah! [ did not dréam of that!” exclaimed Di- 
tone, “I love her! LIadore her! It is, therefore, my a - si , , ana, with dilating eyes. 
place to defend her against all attacks !” iss him, and poison his lips with thine, as they} «And he is dead—dead !” 

“Are you mad? Do you dare?” said Ranulph, |*20wer leprosy upon his mouth, said Don Henrico, |1y, this time. 
sternly, his eyes flashing a lurid fire. “ It is I who love, with a grin of malignant hate. “ Embrace him, thou) “ «fead |” repeated the widow. 


“That is true,” said the woman, recovering her 
terrible loveliness, as if she was receiving consolation, 
“that is true! Therefore, at present, let us speak 
of the living. We can think doves the dead at lei- 


said Ranulph mournful- 





and who wore her ylove——” beautiful terror ! and let thy waving hair claspround| «77 died young,” remarked the young lord. 
“Her glove!” and Hubert’s hand shifted murderous- his ose 4 and strangle him! for oh, 1am sick—wea-| «You know the old saying?” began Diana. 

ly—fruntically—towards his dagger. “Come, come, wie phew J death, a ; “Yes, ‘Whom the gods love, die young!’” quoted 

confess the jest—the lie ay, the lie! for you have t is doing—it is doing!” she replied, a3 there|the other. 

it not !” came into her cold, bright, cruel eyes that expression| « ” 


Ranulph’s hand was on his brother’s throat with a which resembles the calm of the sea slumbering over} « Listen. 
gripe that few ;men would like to experience and a = hu rea pe in the storm. And the Span-| Ranulph. 
deadly stru.gle was about to follow, for Hubert, though [yy pein ne ato 1 he eaid. “si “Lillith, you mean?” and Diana smiled a satanic 
seized in surprise, was athletic, and grasped in turn. \ on chy het ae ° =e h sister of —_ smile. 

The exclamation of fear uttered by their esquires, as oe a nies 7 a; adh a | aeons h po id thee,| “You know that story, too?” said Ranulph. 
each ran to his master’s aid, brought both to reason. ne - oc sandinn senapiel a . web we! yo “Tam she’ Lillith, with the deadly kisses and the 
Ranulph relaxed his hold, and waved them back. Stange; end, solemn wes her ancwer. *|witch-hair! Ha, ha, ha!’ And she laughed, and the 


I dreamed of Adam’s first wife,” began 


“Stop—forgive me!” he said. “Sweet angels be| « : } : ” laugh would have curdled the listener’s blood. 
about us! After all, it is not our places, since she has| « on gat nf Hy nee oe sh “ You are a demon, I believe!” said Ranulph ; “ and 
Don Henrico Vicento her acknowledged guardian, to] «Ax lear as in a book.” she answered. “But what|Yo¥, have. killed my brother, who has made me his 
protect her ; and we will put the case into his bands a8} ayaiis to know it?” , : confessor !” 


into ee ange - a knight and true soldier.” “In order that we may avert such evil omens as ; - Ab !” shrieked the dreadful creature ; then I am 
“T will cut that accursed Spaniard’s throat for him,” ” : ill : _ | lost !” 

said Hubert, hotly, “ere I will do aught of the kind som look. ae Oy ee an ee, wee ae es Ay, if mortal vengeance can effect and follow you!” 

You have not marked him as 1 have. He is not too old} «you cannot do so, and it would not stead you—-| “Ob! it is well. ere isa last day for all, and 

to be a suitor ; he is young enough to play the gallant ;| either the knowledge or the power, which wield sim-| ™ine is come !” 

he is han some enoujh to compete for her hand. And ply be the power oF havin ho ower. Do you think| .. Not yet—not quite yet! But stay! tell me, beau- 

I doubt—I hate—I detest him !” that the Fate which — at the aa to work| ‘ful incarnation of the most potent agency of hell,—tell 
“ You must love her very much, Hubert!” said Ra- your will upon yon Sea in 1 Panes chamber, |™¢> Why hast thou made my brother thy prey ?” 

aulph thonghifully, as he leaned on hie lance. perishing one very force a See affection th t “Oh, I will tell thee,” she said with a winning smile. 
“Oh! Ranulph, I shall die if I do not have her love!” y *| And she told him ; and his blood grew chill and cold as 


. { made him woo me, to his ruin and to his death, and 4 
replied Hubert passionately. Hubert had more of the| w ile his life i a - he heard ¢hat which cannot be shaped in words. 
boy, and Ranulph more of the man about him ; and the can SSeevene mane Ss Sana te FUP aane eee . 


| e me, as though I were a rock, and the very ty ne " " . - : 
intense feeling of the former touched the latter. __ |trust; and om swart love of mine, know 7 The horrible creature and her paramour, the Span- 
“You shall tilt in the tournay, Hubert,” he said.|sjg¢, Do you think that this fate will pass you by,|iard, were lowered in the dungeons lying on either side 
‘You shall have her hand. I—I loved her too, and when the inevitable finger points you out? Ha, ha!” of the gateway. No food—no water was given to them ! 
never knew what that feeling was until pow, and L will| and she laughed; but though the laugh was musical,|Their bowlmgs were heard only by themselves! 
go away to Kgyyptor to Tunis, when you are wed. And/and although it was beautiful on her ruby lips, the| Nightly did Ranulph—stern, cold, and gloomy—go to 
oh! Hubert, my brother, I pray that you may he happy Spaniard snuddered at the sound. the grating over Diana’s dungeon, and from the groined 
with her ; but my instincts would bid me Bunt no—| *«“pream as you will of the future, and enjoy the| roof of which a lighted lamp perpetually swung, look at 
Bo—80 more words | Go you forth to the tournay, and present,” she continued; “TI must to my cack, and her groveling on the ground ! 
=F But yb ©” nid Hube ply with my poisonous kisses the creature who loved} With her tremendous eudurance—her almost sublime 
“Tn os & ohied eg ' be re b ’ .,|me for myself; and so you may send for the priest, |defiance—her beauty becoming something more incom- 
True!” replied he ; that shail be no bar. She did who will absolve Hubert de Lucie. But oh, Don|prehensible every day—she wold look up with her ful 
not give it me. I picked it up, and I give it to you.” | Henrico, what will priest or book, bell or candle, do| gid eyes, and say, “Am I beautifal still? Am I level: 
om my brother, thanks—thanks ;” cried Hubert,/for us?” She rose as she spoke, and the mocking | yet ?” 
se it y ore oy s band, and kissing it. Then,| voice and the derisive smile, so baleful, so malignant,| “Very lovely—very beautiful?” would Ranulph re 
ay oes Bomedy sudden compunetion, he added,| might have belonged to some accursed creature,|ply. And so he answered till her death came, ana 
dut, wretch that Tam, you will suffer—yu will bear| whose mission on earth was the ruin of man, and/over this we must dropaveil! It gues beyond our 
the agony and the pain! No, I yield! I give place to/her master, the Prince of Evil himself. bounds. 
y a pe wane ag ar a Fy he was handing) She left the chamber, and the Spaniard went his| ‘Tradition went, however, to say that, in the dungeon 
ack the x ae URleD ARPS FAS pet sate his hand, way. Diana was, through the evening, alone with|where she was locked in by the inflexible Ranulph, a 
“Hubert,” said Ranulph, with a soft, tender smile/her husband, on whose brow the clammy death-sweat|hideous monster, with a beautiful woman’s face, grew 
that made his brown face beautiful’ ‘you were our/was gathering; and then she left him alone with alinto terrible proportions, and dsvoured those who were 
sweet muther’s favorite and darling. I loved her well! gaunt cowled monk, who shuddered with very hor-|so unhappy as to be placed there. Fact says, on the 
enough to love you better than myself. Let us waste/ror as he listened to the dying man’s confession, | other hand, that they died of famine. Be it one way 
no words.” And he foreed the gage back again. / jand learned the awful story, and to what dreadful|or the other, it realized the words which Dante graved 
The tournay was fought—Hubert was victorious.|thing he had become allied in his doomed life. in indestructible letters on one of the gates of his Jn- 
The lovely Diana was queen of the lists, and soon itwas! Then Hubert died, and the monk, flinging back his | ferno—* Abandon hope all ye who enter here!” And 
known that she hid accepte! Hubert de Lucie as her cowl, displayed the worn features of Ranulph, who| when this is put in the imperative, and not in the con- 
sui‘or. ‘The marriage speedily followed, graced by the closed the eyes reverently, and who kissed his bro-|ditional, mood, it msy be assumed that many a terrible 


resence of the Queen, the King, and the nobility of|ther’s pale lip with a fervor and a fondness that no|death may be added to that of the beautiful Diana of 


is Court. Soon after, all returned to England. Hu-/ words can Gisors! 
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should be sucked under, and never come up »gain. In- 
stead, therefore, of attempting to rise, I crawled and 
swam a dozen yards or so on the shingle, until I saw: 
the sheen of day above, which I knew from its transpa- 
rency to be the still water of the eddy between the 
lashers. Now or never! and up I went, rising, as I ex- 
pected, in the eddy, which whirled me several times 
round, and then carried me into the run of the water. 
At this moment, my alarm was great at finding I was 
tightly fastened to something. I summoned courage, 
and ascertained that I had got entangled in my live, 
but, thanks’ to the confidence I had acquired from my 
swimming-master in what he called ornamental buoyan- 
cy, I threw myself on my back, and, after a little ma- 
ne@uvring, the current carried the line clear. Thena 
few vigorous strokes took me into the back eddy, and I 
swam into wadeable water. I may here tell you that to 
try to rise in any other way in such an emergency is 
hopeless. Several persons have been drowned in the 
pools of these weirs on the Thames, and their bodies 
have been invariably found in the cavity worked by the 
water, with their hands stretched out, as if endeavor- 
ing to push themselves off, but were held there by the 
suction.” 
Here Mr. Moffat paused, took a long breath, and 
finding taat his two boys were perfectly transfixed 
with painful suspense and attention, proceeded: 
“Well, directly I could look back, I scanned every 
portion of the waters, but could not see anything of 
poor Marcus.” 
“ Marcus!” exclaimed the boys, ‘‘ Marcus’ Deep!” 
“Yes, that was the poor fellow’s name, and I have 
had his death lying like a frozen chill upon my con- 
science ever since.” 
“ But, father ”—interposed Charley. 
“I know, my boy, what you would say—that it was 
the man’s own fault—that he might have been my 
murderer as well as his own. I have thought of all 
that. But it affords no consolation, as knowing the 
state the man was in, I ought at once to have surren- 


[| From Chambers’ Journal.| 


A LEGEND OF THE THAMES. 


“Father,” said Ned Moffatt, “ Charley and I have 
been having a day’s fishing in the Thames, and the 
young fellow Banks, who took us out in the punt, was 
such a character! I’m sure you would have liked 
him. He told us all sorts of stories about the place, 
and the people, and the fish, and all about himself 
when a boy, and how he had been a tectotaler all his 
life, and that the spot near the weir where we fished 
for barbel was called Marcus’ Deep—Why, father, 
are you ill ?” 

“T shall be well directly, Ned. Let Malcolm take 
away the dessert, and throw open one of the windows. 
There, there ; I'm better now.” 

Mr. Moffat was a retired West India merchant, a 
widower with two sons, for whom he seemed to live, 
and they returned his love with all the fulness of 
filial affection. They were home for the holidays 
from Harrow, and their father was incessantly devi- 
sing schemes for their pleasure during the few days left 
of their vacation. 

“ And was Charley as pleased with his sport and 
the fishermen as you were, Ned? What did you 
catch ?” 

“Oh, we got such a lot of all sorts of fish—gud- 
geons on the shallows, perch and roach in the quiet 
water; but the big fellows, those barbel, they did 
pull so—we got them in Marcus’ Deep.” 

Again Ned noticed a shadow, a twitch, a spasm, or 
a compound of all, pass over his father’s face, which 
this time, it was apparent, he attempted to conceal 
by turning his back and covering his face with both 
hands. 

“Father!” cried both boys, for Charley had noticed 
the sudden change in his parent likewise, “what can 
we do for you? Will you see Dr. Seton?” 

“No, no!” exclaimed Mr. Moffat; “it is merely a 
passing pang from an awakened memory, the recollec- 
tion of which is too horrible to recall without anguish. 
Draw your chairs closer, and I will tell you what has 
disturbed me sv. You will be the first to whom I 
have whispered it, for I did not even make your dear 
mother the repository of my secret.” 

Ned and Charley, struck dumb by the serious voice 
and visage of their father, mechanically did as they 
were bid. , 

“Well, boys,” began Mr. Moffatt, “I was about 
thirty years of age when I fled this country for the 
West Indies, making over my aftairs to the agency of 
a friend, to whom I stated neither reasons nor excuse 


| water, and came down with a heavy splash, the noise 
jof which could be heard over the -roar of the fall 
of the weir. 

“ Do you know,” he remarked, with a hiccup, “that 
the whole of the time, man and boy, I’ve been a 
Thames fisherman I never caught a Thames trout! I 
get preciously chaffed by my fellows, as most of ’em 
have had some, and many of ’em their half dozen of 
that fish. There he is again! If he’s one he’s twelve 
nounds, and I intends having him, or” And here 
followed a savage oath. 

“We bad now got close to the piles of the weir. The 
man, however, instead of putting my rod together, as he 
always did, preparing it with spinning-bait for my use, 
and secing me fully at work before he did anything 
else, deliberately arranged his own tackle, muttering 
the while: ‘Ah! I intend to have that trout—Bill 
Smith and Harry Jones shall have no more shies at me 
on that hook—or,’ ” &c. 

Thus far I let him have his own way. But when he 
began to stagger about the punt, and nearly caught me, 
now in the face and now by the legs, with the row of 
hooks, in his clumsy attempts to cast the line, which he 
stumbled over, trod upon, and got entangled about him, 
I tho ght it time to expostulate. This was useless. He 
had got it into his besotted brain that I was some ‘ pal,’ 
as he called me, whom he had honored by bringing out 
to see him catch his first Thames trout. I then insisted 
upon his putting me ashore, for our position, as the punt 
swung round in tie boiling waters, threatening now and 
then to suck us beneath the fall and swamp us, was 
more than critical. But he was deaf to all threats or 
persuasions. The trout he must have, or mect the fury 
of another element. Under these circumstances, I did 
what I had eften done pefore on less urgent oceasions— 
I got out, and, steadying myself by the timbers, mouat- 
ed the sill or fixed beam of tiie weir itself, which having 
no guiding rail, the footing depended entirely upon a 
staedy eye and firm nerve, the more as the running wa- 
ter over it Lad, although but ankle deep, a constant in ) ( , e 
clination to carry one off his feet. Here with my spin-|tered the tackle, and given way to his whim. No; 
ning rod, which I had with some difficulty managed to|/the man was not responsible for his actions, in one 
bring upon the weir, I had every advantage, and casting | Sense, and I cannot shake off from myself the feeling 
very far down the stream, spun my bait, a small bleak,| of guilt.” 

slowly back ; and when about half the line was gathered} ‘And now, boys, you have heard the story of poor 
in, I felt a tremendous rush, which carried ae all my | Marcus, whose untimely end has been on your father’s 
line off the reel. I was, therefore, at once conscious I had conscience for many a year.” . 

hold of a formidable trout, and I played it with my usual} That night, as Ned and Charley lay in bed to. 
coolness and skill, for such prey were not strangers to gether, they talked In bated breath over what, they 
me, either in that river or in other waters. My opera had heard, and pitied their father from their inner- 
tions had up to this point been unobserved by my man,|™ost_ hearts. ; 

who was otherwise occupied. The beautiful ererture,| “I'll tell you what, Charley,” said Ned suddenly, 








fur my sudden depurture, or rather my flight. My 
affairs at the time were prosperous, and therefore no 
prejudicial suspicion attached to my resolution ; at 
the most, perhaps, among my acquaintances, it was 
thought to be attributable to a love affair. No. At 
that time my heart as free as air, and every circum- 

stance tended to heap fortune and happiness on my 
head, until one fatal morning! You will perhaps be 
surprised to hear that, at the period I speak of, the 
only resource I cared for from the anxieties of business 
—which, I must say, went smoothly and easily with 
me—was that of angling, the art, the love for which 

you appear to have inherited from me, and to which 
attachment I have scarcely ever trusted myself to 
allude until now. Saturdays were the days appro- 
priated during the season to my favorite pursuit. In 

order to follow it to the full, I rented and furnished a 
little cottage on the banks of the Thames. There I 
used to run down on the Friday night, be up with the 
sun in the morning, and find my fisherman ready with 
tackle, punt, and all needful to get afloat. This was 
now the happiest portion of my life, for the cenfine- 
ment of the previous part of the week in murky 
London prepared me for a pleasure keen and intense. 

Then the calmness and sweet peace of the succeeding 
day more than armed me for the recurring city routine. 
Well, the last Saturday that I ever held a rod or saw 

the morning mists clear off from the Thames, Iwas 
out long before their dews were dispelled, and found 
my man as usual, punctual, and waiting for me. After 
I had got on board, however, I recollected that I had 
left some tackle I should require, and throwing my 
bunch of keys to my fisherman, bade him hasten and 
fetch it from the cottage. He was longer gone than 
I expected, and when he did come back, [ noticed that 
he was the worse for drink. His speech was thick and 
incoherent. He was more than usually loquacious ; 
and a something of disrespect toward me, which I had 
never before noticed in his mode of address, assured 
me he had been drinking while absent on his message, 
and thus had hroken a sacred pledge he had made to 
me to abstain from liquor. This promise h~ ad 
hitherto observed with exemplary fidelity. 1 suade 


however, throwing itself out of the water in one of its 
noble efforts for freedom, attracted the fisherman’s at. 
tention. He uttered a loud curse, threw his rod down 
in the punt in evident rage, then to my intense surprise, 
tloundered out of the punt on to the apron of the weir, 
and commenced scrambling up to the top of it. This 
was an event I certainly did not anticipate. That it 
was this madman’s design to contest with me the cap- 
ture of the fish, I was soon made certain by bis every 
gesture. And now my fear was that the fellow, in the 
state he was in, would not be able to keep his equilibri- 
um —that he would fall over, get washed off the apron 
before he could recover himself, and be plunged into 
the pool, from which, if he once got among the dead-wa- 
ter under the swirl, nothing but the greatest presence 
of mind and a full knowledge of the peculiar nature 
of the currents could possibly save him Still he came 
on to me with his arms outstretched, balancing himselr 
upon the narrow and slippery beam which formed the 
crown of the weir, like a boy walking on a rail. When 
he got within arm’s length of me, I warned him to keep 
his distance, and earnestly besought him to to recollect 
that he was jeopardizing two lives by his desperately 
rash and unaccountable conduct. 

“ Give me the rod!” he shouted, with an awful im- 
precation. “The fishis mine. I will have it; I spot- 
ted it first. Give me the rod’ I say!” He now literally 
foamed at the mouth with excitement. He clutched me 
with one hand by the shoulder, and I felt the gripe of 
the maniac (so tenacious was his grasp) take up the 
muscle with my clothes, With the other hand he made 
a snatch at the rod, which was on my left, which he had 
to get partly in front of me to reach. I would have re- 
signed the tackle willingly at this juncture. It was too 
late. In his exertions to seize the rod, he had thrown 
himself out of balance, and, feeling himself going over, 
he seized me by the waistcoat with the hand at liberty, 
and the next moment we were both rolling over and 
over and down the apron. A heavy splash, and all was 
blank. Being, however, a skilful swimmer, and life at 
that moment my first consideration, [ kept my head 
downward, as wy only chance to rid myself of the em- 
barrassing hold of my companion, which at once relaxed, 
when I became free to act. 


“T must know more about this affair. No harm can 
be done if I don’t talk about it, but I am determined 
to learn more by the water-side. Look here, Charley, 
was Marcus’ body ever found ?” 

“T think you had better leave the body alone,” 
said Charley, with a movement between a yawn and 
a shiver, and the next minute he was fast asleep. 
Ned kept awake that night, thinking; and the 
more he thought, the more was his course the only 
one that offered any solution to the mystery, if any, 
of the sad story. As soon as the morning dawned he 
was out of bed, dressed, and off with his fishing-rod 
and basket by the first train. He found the fisher- 
man in his front garden, digging worms for his eel- 
pots, and as he was not otherwise engaged for the 
day, he was ready to go afloat. So after providing a 
small hamper of refreshments at the inn, they were 
soon punting against the stream for Marcus’ Deep. 
“ How long, Banks, do you say it is since you have 
not drunk beer, or that sort of thing?” asked Ned, 
as he saw the fisherman take a swig of cold tea after 
his exertion. 

“ Ever since I was that high,” replied the man, pla- 
cing his hand about a es of feet above the gunnel 
of the punt; “ever since I was six year old; and I’m 
wonderfully thankful for this very place we are now 
fishing for that, though it did no good tu some one 
else.” 

“No good to some one else,” thought Ned men- 
tally. “Suppose, Banks, we have two or three more 
balls of ground-bait in. Did the anglers fish here 
much after the fisherman was drowned ?” with as 
much indifference as he could affect. 

‘There has been no fisherman drowned here that I 
ever recollect, although one was very nigh to. A 
gentleman was. But even at this time o’ day—for 
it’s twenty year ago—it don’t do for me to speak of 
it, and if you please, sir, ’d rather not talk about it.” 
“ But it’s called Marcus’ Deep, because a fisherman 
of that name “g 

“Well, sir, you'll excuse me, but I never speak 
about it more than I can help, and I’d rather not.” 

“ But,” continued Ned, persistently, “do I under- 








no comment upon his condition as he sprawled, rather 
than stepped into the punt, hoping the fresh morning 
air and the hard exercise he must undergo against the 
current before we got to the weir, would restore him 
to sobriety. As we took advantage of the back 
eddies to get to a particular sput, where we purposed 
to tie the punt to one of the stanchions of the weir, 
a trout of formidable size threw iteel{ high out of the 


Knowing that if I attempt- 
ed to rise to the surface in the spot I was, I should 
only be carried under again, and that if this was repeat- 3 
ed two or three times I should become exhausted, I| said Banks, with evident emotion; “but when I tell 
struck for the bottom, and there found it dark and com-| you that there are persons living who might get into 
par tively still, Here a thought flished across my mind,| very great trouble, if I was to gabble any more, I am 
by no meuns reassuring, for | had often reflected that if sure, sir, as a gentleman, you will excuse my holding 
Lever reached that spot. the probability was that Ij quiet.” 


stand you to say that there was no fisherman drowned 
here, but that a gentleman was?” 
“T don’t know how I have come to say so much,” 
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‘THE ALBION. 











Ned, whose whole anxiety was for his father, tacitly| drank. I tow of little more but that the punt was 
\full of, my mates urying to cheat me out of a large 


acquiesced in the wisdom of silence. 


| 
| 


That day, at dinner, Ned much startled Mr. Moffat|trout I had gone out to catch ; they jeered and) 


by telling him that he had been again to Marcus’) 
Deep. Indeed his father was shocked to learn that! 
the recital of his secret should have had so little ef-| 
fect. Ned, seeing what was passing in his father's) 
mind, without further preface or preparatiun, remark- 
ed: “Why, father, I have heard to-day, that instead 
of the fisherman being drowned in that weir pool, it 
was the gentleman.” 

“The gentleman ?” 

“Yes, indeed; it was the gentleman, and not the 
fisherman.” 

“Are you certain of this, Ned?” ejaculated his fa- 
ther, starting to his feet. “Can this be true? The 
very possibility of that poor man having escaped, 
has never occurred to me. No, no,” he added, and 
sinking into a tone of deep sadness, “he could only 
have been saved by a miracle.” 

“ But, father,” urged Nel, “ Banks the fisherman 
vold me he knew all about the affair. He told me the 
fisherman was not drowned, and the gentleman was. 
If he is correct—which you can now easily ascertain 
—you have only to make yourself known in confi- 
dence, and Banks, I am sure, will tell you all. When 
I left him, I begged him not to engage himself for to- 
morrow, as I meant to bring a gentleman down with 
me to fish, who, years ago, used to be very fond of 
the place.” 

‘Meaning me?” observed Mr. Moffat, his hopes 
again reviving. ‘We will go to-morrow, Ned. It is 
a ow that I cannot now delay an hour unneces- 
sarily.” 

Next morning found Mr. Moffat and his two boys 
afloat with Banks; and Ned, watching bis father close- 
ly, saw how greatly the scene of the weir and its tur- 
bulent waters affected him, although it was so many 
years since the event had occurred, which had thrown 
its shadow over the whole of that period. 5 

When properly moored, Mr. Moffat’s impatience 
being wrought to the highest, he broke the subject at 
once, and was induced, as the best plan of getting at 
the facts which* Banks cou!d render, to tell him he 
knew the gentleman supposed to have been drowned, 
and that he was alive, if not well. Banks’ delight at 
this revelation was great, so unbounded, indeed, and 
expressed in such grateful and vivid terms, that it 
even exceeded that of Mr. Moffat, who began to see 
plainly that this manifestation closely concerned his 
own happiness. Banks, therefore, now having no 
longer any cause for taciturnity, related all he knew 
of the occurrence. But we will let him tell his own 
story, almost in his own words: 

\g-‘* My father, Marcus Banks—better known as Mar- 
cus the fisherman—was a great favorite with a gen- 
tleman, who used to come down in the Summer to 
that little white cottage, you sce near the ferry yon- 
der. I believe my father equally liked his customer, 
for by his influence he ve ng from being often 
unable to go out with gentlemen from too much drink, 
a regular, sober, steady man, respected by his neigh- 
bors, spoken well of, and often recommended as the 
best man in the village by our clergyman. One night 
—the last 1 saw my father for years ; I was then but 
a snap of a lad—he told me he expected tie gentle- 
man down from London, and that he bad been all the 
afternoon getting baits and other things, so as to 
have a good day’s sport. It was late before he came 
to bed, and he was then as sober as usual; and I re- 
collect no more than being slightly disturbed, when 
he got up at twilight in the morning and left me to 
fall asleep again. I don’t know what time it was 

when I was suddenly awakened by the door being 
burst in, and father, dripping wet, his hair on end, bis 
eyeballs starting out of his head, and his whole body 
trembling as if he bad had the palsy, throwing him- 
self with a wild scream across the bed. I started up 
in my fright, and listened with horror to my father 
accusing himself of murdering—coldly murdering his 
customer, by throwing him off the weir. His wailings 
and writhings were fearful. He seemed wholly un- 
conscious of what he did. One moment he would 
stand up and declare he didn’t do it, with the most 
awful appeals to heaven ; the next, he would fall on 
his knees and beg for mercy. ‘ Don’t hang me, don’t 
hang me!’ he would scream ; and then he would sob 
like a child, as though his very heart were bursting. 

For some while—an age to me—he seemed not to 

know of my being there, and then when he did so, he 
seized me in his arms, kissed and fondled me, and 

asked me what was to become of me when he was 

gone. Then he pushed me away from him, and 

screamed again: ‘I will tell you all; but don’t hang 

me ; spare me, spare me, for my poor lad’s sake! 

Look here. Gentleman wanted something from the 

cottage. He gave me his keys. I opened the wrong 

cupboard, and there a bottle of brandy toppled over, 

and broke at the neck. Some of the cursed spirits) 
fell on the shelf, and ran dripping off. I caught it in| 
the palm of my hand and drank it—the first I had| 
tasted for years, as heaven is my judge. One sup lead 

to another, and I filled a tea-cup again and again, and 


mocked all my attempts to get it, and one after! 
another ¢ ot out of the punt to avoid me, on to the 


weir, where I followed them ; and I struggled to get 
the fish with the first fellow I came up to, and—and, 


[From the Cornhill Magaznne.| 
MISS ANGEL. 
BY MISS THACKERAY. 


CHAPTER XXIIL—( Continued.) 
“You have yet to sign,” said the priest, hoarsely ; 








as I went down in the water, I saw it was my custom-|he was an oldish man, and seemed ill and scarce able 


er I was drowning.’ 


“These were his words, gentlemen, as near as I can he vead the service. 
remember. ‘Then he started up again, and muttered, |of the altar, and led the to ; 
that he must be off—that the police were after him—| after taking off his robe and slipping on his common 
and rushed to an old chest of drawers, scrambled up| daily vestment, he fetched a great book from a closet, 
together a few clothes, and the next moment, I was|and made them sign Frederick de Horn—Angelica 


alone, rubbing my eyes, thinking all was a dream. 
There was plenty to eat in the house, but all that day 
I should have choked, had I attempted to swallow a 
morsel ; and as night drew on and my father did not 
return, I began fully to believe that he had committed 
some frightful offense, and that I was deserted. In 
the latter respect, however, I was wrong, for the latch 
was lifted, and a woman entered the room, and said 
she had come to fetch me. I was so bewildered, and 
thining perhaps she was going to take me to my 
father, I made no objection ; and she took nie to a 
pretty little cottage about three miles from this, on 
the common. There I was well clothed and fed, and 
when old onough, was sent to school as her adopted 
child. I did all 1 could to show my benefactress that 
I was grateful, but I always yearned after the water 
and my father’s pursuits. So, as I was considered 
able to manage a punt, one was bought for me, and 
I was set up in the house in which I was born, as a 
fisherman. Iam sorry to say my benefactress is since 
dead.” 

“Poor Jane Scott,” sighed Mr. Moffatt, “she was 
housekeeper to my friend, whom your father supposed 
t» be drowned. ‘And of your father ?” 

“Well, Sir, I heard that he went wandering about 
for some months under a feigned name, living the 
best way he could, and that now and then he used to 
come over to these parts in disguise, to get a look at 
me. One day, about two years ago, old and worn 
and ragged as he was, he was known by something he 
let fail in his inquiries at the bar of a beer-house, and 
a few of the villagers hearing it, took pity on him, kept 
his secret, and got him into Moffat’s alm-houses.” 

‘*Moffat’s alms-houses !”’ exclaimed both Ned and 
Charley. 

“ Yes,” went on the fisherman, “ they were founded by 
a gentleman in tt e West Indies, who is said to have cone 
so in gratitude fur some reason or other we never 
learned the right on.” 

“Your father is living, then?’ asked Mr. Moffatt, 
eagerly. 

“ That he is, sir; andbe ishale and he rty, but bowed 
with the weight of the secret he fancies his life depends 
upon the keeping. You will see him, sir waiting for 
me on our landing, for this is the day in each week he 
comes down fora dish of eels to treat the old men and 
women at the alms-house.” 

We need not dwell upon the meeting of the two 
“ drowned” men, nor attempt to describe the exquisite 
joy of all concerned, as the way was led by the fisber- 
man’s son up to Moffat’s alms-houses, where the founder 
shared for the first time in the happiness of the re- 
cipitents. He now learned fiom Marcus Banks himself 
that he was miraculously saved from drowning by his com 
up to the surface between the stanchion of the weir and 
the punt—that he had clung to the latter, for some time 
defore his weakness and condition permitted him to get 
into it, which accounted for Mr. Moffat not being able to 
see him, and presuming him to be lost. Having yot into 
the punt, he lay for some time insensible; but when he 
recovered, and had realized the awful nature of his situ- 
ation, he hastened ashore, sought his home in the state 
his son described, and fled, to tol'ow a vagabond and 
precarious, and infinitely worse, a haunted life for years. 

The bells of the village church were set ringing that 
evening, rejoicings were general as well as at the alms- 
houses; the next Sunday the Vicor improved the occa- 
sion by a sermon on the events. Tne cottage was again 
set in order;and Mr. M ffatt, now more than in his 
younger days, seeks with his sons, when they can be 
spared from their studies, and with young Banks, the 
P easure round and about the once dreaded, and supposed 
a 


tal, Marcus Deep. 

Resutts oF aN Ietse “Wake.”—An Irish hay-maker 
died ia the neighborhood of Haslington recently from small- 
pox, and a number of his friends insisted upon ‘‘waking” the 


dead body, The entire party were subsequently seized with the 


disease and in two cases fatal results followed. 








Stncucar TERMINATION OF AN ELorpeMENT.—At tae 
Sheffield Town Hall on August 10tb, William Fisher, a navvy, 
living at Bradford, near Sheffield, was «barged with stealing 
£200 belong ng to a grocer named Davy. A few weeks since the 
prisoner Fisber eloped with Davy’'s wife, taking with him £200 
and some clothes. They were traced to Liverpool, where they 
lived as man and wife. A good deal of the money was recovered. 
At the hearing on August .0th, the prosecutor desired to with- 
draw from the case. The woman he believed to be bis w fe was 
not his wife, as his first wife, whom he believed to be dead, was 
alive when he married the second time. 








| 


| been confessing io your priest ? 
j amazed, child 


\to stand. More than once his voice had faltered as 


He came slowly down the steps 
way to the vestry. There, 


Kauffmann in the ruled place in the long column. 

Angelica, incautious, incomplete, loving-hearted, 
went on acting in this dream as if it were all a reality, 
and looked up smiling with her eyes full of tears. 
“ You see I have done as you wished,” she said. And 
the stranger she had so imprudently trusted, forget- 
ting for one instant that it was but a semblance of a 
shadow, broke out into some vehement and almost 
tender protestations of affection and unalterable 
fidel'ty. , 

Then he turned, still holding her hand, and whis- 
pered something to the priest, and slipped some 
money into his palm. The priest seemed to demur, to 
ask for something more. 

De Horn looked vexed. Angelica was still ab- 
sorbed and not very servant. ’ 

“Haye you a purse?” said De Horn to her; “in 
my agitation I have forgotten mine.” : 

Angelica fumbled in her pocket, and put her little 
purse with its hard-earned guineas into his hand, with 
a low laugh. , 

“JT did not know it cost so much to get married,” 
she said gaily. ; 

“This is an unusual marriage,” the priest replied, 
knitting his brows ; “the fees are very heavy, and 
there may be more to pay.” 

Then arm in arm the new-married pair walked 
down the aisle in silence ; there was no triumph of 
music and friendship to escort them, but they heeded 
it not, and they came to the doorway where the cur- 
tain was swinging. Again De Horn lifted it, for his 
bride to pass under, and stepped back into the shadow 
as he did so. She, with her radiant, beaming face, 
stepped out into the sunshiny street, and that moment 
by some strange chance a lady, crossing the road fol- 
lowed by her footman, came face to face with the 
new-made bride. Angelica stopped, turned white, 
then crimson. 

“You! Angelica, Iam in good luck to meet you,” 
eried Lady Diana, for it was she. “ What, have you 
Why do you look so 
o 

“How did—how came you here?” faltered An- 
gelica. 

“T have a cousin living in Manchester Square. 
Lady W. set me down just now, and the day was so 
fine that I determined to walk home,” said Diana, 
smiling, “I did not expect to find such good company 
zlong the road.” 

Lady Diaua seemed to take it for granted that Augeli- 
ca would walk back with her, and beg:n to move on- 
wards at an easy pace. Angelica lingered and looked 
round anxiously and bewildered. De Horn had not 
come out. Lady Diana remembered afterwards how 
strange her manner had been. 

“Could you—could yoa wait herv,’ 
with a little ery, in great agitation. ‘“ Don’t—don’t 
come in with me. I will—my confessor.” She push- 
ed against the leather curtain and rushed into the 
chapel again, trembling lest Diana should follow. The 
place was quite empty now, no ono was praying or being 
married at the altar, all the lights were out. De Horn 
was not there. She crossed, calling him once or twice 
gently, and reached the door of tho vestry w ere they 
had signed the papers a few minutes before. As she 
came along Angelica heard voices, those of De Horn 
and the priest who had married them. Were they | 
angry ? Surely she heard wrongly ? 

“if you dare,” said De Horn ; but as she opened the 
door she found herself almost in his arms. “Is she 
gone, my Angel ?” he cried in a different tone. 

“ Lady Diana is waiting ; shall 1 tell her? ob, mayI 
tell her all ?” said Angelica imploringly. 

“Not now. not now,” he answered emphatically. 
“Good heaven! do you know that my very life may be 
forfeited if you do not keep my secret?” Then he 
gently put her away. ‘Go back now,” ho said; “ go 
with her, it will prevent suspicion. I will make ar- 
rangements ; leave all to me. I shall follow you to 
Windsor. As soon as itis safe for me to speak, the 
whole world s' all be aware of my Lappiness. Go now, 
Angel of my life, She might suspect if you delay,” 
he said in great agitation, as he led her gently towards 
the door: and somehow Angel found herself qnite 
alone in the dim chapel once more, with a strange 
sinking of heart. She heard Lady Di’s straggling foot- 
steps coming in search of her. 

“Is he gone ?” said Lady Di, slipping her hand into 


’ 


said Argelica, 





her friend’s arm. 





—— 
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“He, who?” faltered Angelica. “ What do you 
mean ?” . 

“ Did you not tell me that you were looking for your 
confessor ?” said the other lady. “Ah! child [ fear 
that for some people thers are many things to confess 
after a ball,” and she smiled and then sighed a little 
sadly. Then as they came away, she went on 
talking more seriously, saying that for her part 
she was glad to have been born a Protestant in 
a Protestant country. “I could net endure,” she 
said, “to feel myself in the bondage of another's will; 
perhaps that is why I have remained protesting, she 
said, “neglected, but free.” ; 

Angelica scarcely listened as Lady Di talked on; 
it was with difficulty she could bring herself to an- 
swer. No wonder that she was absorbed in her own 
affairs. She had thrown herself into her part, with 
all her fervor of nature; this strange future did not 
frighten her, although her heart beat with some vague 
alarm. Should she be able to do her duty by her 
husband? She was not afraid, nor did she fear her 
father. Surely, surely, she should be able to make 
his happiness still. Was it not her special gift’ te 
make those happy whom she loved? Where had 
Lady Diana wandered in her talk? * * 

“Dear Angelica,” she was saying, “ you must for- 
give me now if Isay something to you which has of- 
ten been upon my lips. There 7s one person who 
frightens me for you—one person, who haunts your 
steps. I could not help noticing his manner the night 
of our ball. ‘There is something about that man— 
something false, believe me. I would not trust him 
with any one or any thing I prized.” : : 

“ How suspicious people are,” cried Angelica, firing 
up passionately; “how umcharitable in their judg- 
ments! What has Count de Horn done to you or me 
but kindness? How, how can you speak so cruelly ?” 
All her pent-up agitation broke into tears of excite- 
ment. Lady Diana was not a little indignant with 
her for her childishness. 

“You are perfectly absurd,” said that plain-spoken 
lady. ‘I have little patience, as you know, with af- 
fectation. What is Count de Horn to you or to me, 
that we should quarrel about him?” They had 
reached the door of Angelica’s own house by this 
time. Wearied out and over excited, the poor bride 
pulled the bell, and when her servant came, rushed 
in without a word, without bidding her friend fare- 
well, brushing past her father on the stair, and once 
more ran into her own room and locked herself in, in 
a passion of tears and excitement. 

But this storm did not last long. In an hour she 
had recovered, and came out and joined her two com- 
panions. She might be silent to them of what had 
passed, but she would condescend to no small decep 
tions, so she determined. Yes, she had been crying. 
“ Never mind, father,” she repeated, clinging to him 
for an instant; “it is no real trouble affects me. I 
know not, she added, “ whether it is happiness or ser- 
row.” She said this with the old familiar action, and 
holding his arm. She had never been sweeter than 
at that moment. ‘ 

Her grace, her tranquility, her gentle, bright emo. 
tion, unconsciously reassured him. Little Rosa 
caught some hidden gaiety from her cousin’s manner. 
“tlow pretty you look, Cousin Angel, in your white 
dress,” said the child, “but the winter is come, you 
will not be able to wear it any more.” 

“Antonio is gone,” said the old man. “I saw him 
start. His fatheris dead, Antonio’s doings are mad 
enough to frighten his friends. He has given up the 
chief part of his inheritance to his sister, he tells me. 
I think he does it on purpose to make me angry.” 

Whatever poor Angelica may have shown of feel- 
ing that day, it is certain that her bridegroom never 
lost his composure. He came again that afternoon, 
actually called as usual, and finding some company 
present, played a part as if nothing had happened, 
and to Angelica’s dismay, went away without a look 
ora sign, leaving Lord Henry discoursing upon the 
beauty of waxwork and its superivrity to marble. Ros- 
si describes de Horn’s perfect calm through all this de- 
ception. This man’s interested feeling was so mixed 
up and complicated with real respect and admiration, 
that it would have required a far more diffident and sus- 
picious person than wy poor heroine to distinguish the 
false from the true, in all that had happened. De 


sometimes thought, as the days went by, while she 
sat painting in her house in Golden Square. She was 
not doing her best work at this time. How was it 
possible, as she sat listening to every step, starting at 
every post and scrap of paper ? 

One stormy day Mariana brought in a letter, which 
had been left at the door. 

It was blotted out with itk and with rain, and 
oddly spelt. Angelica herself wrote a pretty and 
delicately-lined handwriting, and she was a little dis- 
appointed by the look of the clumsy manuscript. 

“ Wait, my idol,” it said. “The time is not yet 
come, You may be summoned to the Queen ina day 
or two. This I have on good authority. Then will 
be the moment to disclose our marriage. I shall join 
you at Windsor.—Yours till death, De Horn.” 

This was all—a mere scrap te exist upon ; but An- 
gelica was of a bright and hopeful disposition. She 
thought well of life on the whole, and though all was 
uncertain, and the skies clouded, and the winds rose, 
and though winter had suddenly broke in upon her 
warm sunshine and tranquillity, she hoped on, and 
wove her faney pieces, and secretly enjoyed her dig- 
nities. A couutess! What would old John Joseph 
say when she told him? He would surely, surely for- 
give the deception. One day she could not help ask- 
ing him if he should like her to marry a high court- 
gentleman, and live among the great. 

“Eh! my child, who can say! Nothing is impos- 
sible,” said the old man. “My little Angelica will 
have to take her old father with her,” said the old 
man, fondly. 

“ We must never separate, never, father,” cried she, 
flinging herself into his arms. 

When the summons to Windsor actualiy came—as 
De Horn had predicted it would—old Kauffmann was 
not equal to the journey, and Angelica set off very re- 
luctantly alone. She left him with little Rosa in at- 
tendanee. If only Antonio bad been there to cheer 
him, she might have minded less. 

Antonio was far away. He had traveled rapidly, 
and was already at his journey’s end, thoughtfully pac- 
ing a sweet and tranquil sunshine as it flowed along a 
high terraced walk. From the high battlemented 
terrace he could look down into a walled garden, with 
its great pots, and the citron and pomegranate trees, 
me lemons still hung to the branches, burning like 
gold. Some aromatic scent still perfumed the air. 
Sounds came from the rippling plain beyond the 
villa. Oxen were dragging their sweet-savored loads. 
Some sound of voices, of the reed that a village Pan 
was piping to his flock—came floating across the melt- 
ing Campagna, and along the terrace. Antonio, as 
he walked, could fancy a light figure drifting—almost 
hear a gay voice echoing for a moment, more clearly 
than the shepherd’s pipe. 

Should he find her in that little pavilion at the ter- 
race end? He went up to it, opened the door, and 
ooked in almost expecting to meet the glad flash of the 
azure he loved better even than those Italian skies. 
There was no one in the little arched pavilion, only the 
beauties from its casements spread a sight of all the 
wonders of Italy rippling to the fragrant horizon. It 
was all lovely in its dimaess, this shadowy land of ilex 
and of cypress, of tender light and delicate echo. . . . 
At that moment Angelica, muffled in John Joseph’s own 
cloak, hooded, snooded, shodden with fur, is slowly trav- 
eling along the snowy English lanes that lead to Wind- 
sor, to the great castle, sumptuous on its hill, to the old 
straggling city of gables, and of quaint memorials, such 
as those that belonged to our grotesque and fire-warmed 
land. Notwithstanding the fires in all the gabled hous- 
es, the snow was on the ground, the ice was lying in the 
pools and on the fields, the flying figures of the skaters 
were dazzling black across the white, when Angelica 
drove into the town. 

Antonio had given full directions, and the chaise 
stopped at the gabled house in Eton, fronting the castle 
with the many towers aud tall battlements. Some one 
looked from a latticed window, some one came to a door, 
there was a sound of the scampering of feet, and, when 
Angelica, a poor shivering little drifting figure, alighted 
in the cold twilight, a kind-looking man, in a powdered 
wig, such as schoolmastors do not wear nowadays, looked 
out from the parior. He came forward and welcomed 
her kindly. 

“ Welcowe, Miss Kauffmann. We were expecting 


wt. 





Horn’s part with her was not all acted; that was the 
difficulty. Others found him out, because with them 
he was but a performer; with her he was as sincere as 
it was possible for a man of his nature to be. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE PLEIADES. 

The weather broke suddenly after this last sunshiny 
day. Angelica could not go out. The wind tossed 
the clouds, and heaped dull palls over Golden Square. 
The light scarce sufticed to the painter’s work. John 
Joseph, too, seemed ailing, and required all ber spare 
time. A week went by utterly uneventful and silent, 
as Angelica nursed her father and tended him. 


Everything that had happened seemed almost to pass 
It was not, could not be true, she 


from her mind. 


you,” he said. ‘‘Mr. Zuchi’s friends are ours. You 
must be frozen by your journey. Welcome, my dear ; 
let me introduce you to my girls,” and he threw open 
the door and led Angel in upon his arm toa dazzling 
room, with faces, and fire-light, and voices. In her 
bewilderment she could see nothing at first. 
grees she came to her usual perceptions. 


wore muslin kerchiefs and plain mob-caps. 
them were powdered and in full dress. 


them were quite grave ; ouly the bald one smiled. 
“ These are my daughters,’’ said Dr. Starr again, 
knowing what else to say. “They all know you 





name, and through Mr. Zucchi. Here are Decie, Desic, 

Fanny, Alley, Jinny, and Kitty. Patty is not yet 

i heme. You must be frozen. Come near the 
re. 

_ “Miss Kanffmann must indeed be cold after her long 

journey,” said the shaved young lady, dragging up a 

big chair. d 

“Quite right Jinny ; that is a comfortable arm-chair 
for her to warm herself in,” said the father. “TI find a 
good arm-chair very resting after a long journey.” 

“We ought to tell Miss Kauffmann at once that a 
message has been sent from the castle to enquire if she 
is come. Her Majesty will be ready to sit for her por- 
trait to-morrow at three o’clock,” said one of the young 
ladies. . . . “ Are you not frightened to death ?” cried 
Vinny. ‘La! how terrified I should be if I had to 
paint the queen’s portrait.” 

After a little pause the eldest daughter proposed to take 
Angel up tosee her room, She was a very sweet and noble- 
looking creature, and her color came and went evry time 
she spoke. “I have had a fire lighted for you,” she said. 
“Capita! thing, a fire this cold weather,” cried the 
father, striking his hands together. “uke her up, De- 
cie—tke her up.” 

Decie led the way with a simple sort of dignity. Her 
straigut tall figure sailed on before, and Angel followed 
in silence. 

“This is the room Mr. Zucchi likes,” the young la- 
dy said, opening a low wooden door into a pleasant slo- 
ping bed-chamber. ‘We heard from him yesterday. 
He had not reached his journey’s end. I hope you will 


want for nothing.” 


Then three more sisters came in, atiended to the fire, 
brought forward another chair and some hot spiced cur- 
rant wine, which they made their visitor imbibe. All 
these young maidens were silent, swift, helpful, and 


friendly : the bald one was the most origival and talka 


tive of the whole party ; she was only waiting for her 
hair to grow to go out to India, to keep house for a bro- 
ther, she told Angelica. Jinay looked on with bright 


grey eyes while Angelica unpacked her modest ward- 


robe, her painting-box, her canvas, her palettes and 
brushes 

Of all Angelica’s transmigrations this seemed one of 
the most curious. Here she was a Calypso estab- 


lished in this quaint household, with this colony 
of nymphs to tend her and make her welcome. 


When Miss Jinny left the room, she stood at the lat- 


tice peeping out at the wide snowy fields, and at the 
flowing river that crossed between the elms. 


There, 
at half a mile’s flight, stood the castle rearing upon 
the height. A live king and queen were actually ru- 
ling from the round towers, sending messages to sum- 
mon her to their court. 

As she looked out across the white waste, she saw 
lights flaming from the casements, and from the dis- 
tant castle itself. Was not she herself a court-lady 
now —a countess in her husband’s right ? She laughed 
as she remembered it all. Some incongruous thoughts 


came to her, in between two of Miss Jinny’s visits, of 


her childhood, of the quiet far-away Valley of Coire, 
with the rushing stream, and of the mother’s face 
looking down into hers, innocent and wistful as she 
could remember it still. Sometimes Angel had 
thought of trying to paint her mother’s face, but it 
seemed too dear to paint, too near her heart now. 
Here were her own eyes to look at in the window- 
pane, with their new expression, and they seemed to 
her like her mother’s to-night. She stood some time 
looking into and through the lattice window. The 
crisp snow was lying on the pond. ‘The beech-trees 
along the fields were brushing the wintry sky. The 
little Eton boys were all safe in their various cup- 
boards. She could hear the cheerful voices and heels 
of Dr. Starr’s young pupils trampling up some back 
wooden staircase, that led to their part of the house, 
which was separated from that which the family and 
the guests inhabited. The world was white and black, 
The little houses with their gables were beginning to 
light up. The people were crossing the bridge that 
led to Windsor. The river shuddered into blocks of 
floating ize, and Angel blew on her fingers to warm 
them before she finished unpacking, and as she blew 
upon her fingers, she saw that she had kept on her 
wedding-ring, which she usually wore on a chain round 





By de-| seemed cheerful and reassuring. 


not) worshipped by 
by 


her neck. There it was, a sign that her dream was a 
reality, otherwise she might have doubted the whole 
thing, so brief, so vague did it all seem. Then some 
one knocked at the door, and Dosie Starr, the second 
daughter, came in, tall and blooming as any of the sis- 
ters, to bid Miss Kauffmann to come down to tea. She 
was followed by Miss Jinny ringing a beil. [ts loud din 
Angelica suddenly 
‘determined to give up wondering, to live from day to 


There were six or seven girls—fullgrown, handsome | day, absorbed by this regular life ; it seemed ordered 
yourg women—in mourning for their mother. Some) to the minute with a certain homily and yet delighttul 
Two of | monotony. What is the name of the country which is 
One, however, farthest from Bohemia? was 
was shaved and wore neither cap nor covering to her | Philistia, so gentle, so kind-hearted, so modest in its 
head. They all seemed to advance at once. Most of | way, that the grace of Bohemia itself seemed to belong 


Is it Philistia? This was a 


Dr. Starr, that contented person, was almost 
his dsughters. 


(To be contznued in our next.) 


‘to it. 
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European Summary of the Week. 


There is a mach better feeling throughout Europe in respect 
to the Grain crops, resulting in a general decline in prices. 
The Mark Lane Express of August 30th, reviewing ‘he grain 
markets and crop reports of the week, says : ‘‘ The continuance 
of fine weather has enabled farmers to secure a large amount of 
produce it a fine condit on. The more, however, that is seen 
of the new crop, the more complaints are made of both quality 
and yield This is also the case in France, Holland and Ham- 
burg report that samples are of the highest excellence. Prices 
in Great Britain are yet unsettled. ‘The markets in several 
places show a decline of one to two shillings. In France the 
reduction is about the same. Flour at Paris has been steady, 
though wheat bas given way on account of freer offerings. A 
general average of the markets for the past week shows an ad- 
vance of 1s. 3d. in the fluctuations that have ruled, and it may 
yet be a month before prites will have found their level. Asa 
rule, the harvest prospects on the Continent are good, the gath- 
ering of the crops is going on well, and prices have given way 
slightly. In Belgium, Holland and Germany the potato crop 
has suffered much injury from rain and the prevalence of 
disease.” 


Late advices from the Government Polar Expedi'ion have 
been received from West Greenland. The Alert and Discovery 
had arrived at Disco after a pleasant passage from England. 
foth sailed from Rittenbenk, July 17th, for Uppernavik. All 
on board were well. Preparations have been made for pushing 
on as far north as possible in the Alert, and for sledge expedi- 
tions beyond to the Pole. A letter written by a member of the 
Polar Expedition on board the steamer Discovery previous to 


her departure from Rittenbenk, G land, says : ‘‘After leaving 
Uppernavik we sfrike out in the ice in Melville Bay, waich is 
the most dangerous part of the voyage. When we reach open 
water, at the entrance of Smith's Sound. we make for Carey 





Island, and then proceed up Smith’s tound, making a| 


running survey of both shores. We shall visit Captain Hall's 
rave at Polaris Bay, and then make for our winter quarters. 
he Alert, however, will pusn on as far towards the Pole 
as possible without being beset, and subsequently return 
towards us, wintering not more than two handred miles 
from the Discovery. Both vessels will then survey with sledges 
before th severe winter comes op. In the spring, two of our 
lieutenants, with sledge parties, will join the Alert, when a start 
will be made toward the Pole with six sledges. One sledge will 
leave the party and return every week or so, transferring its sur- 
plus provisions to the others, When the exploring Py is thus 
reduced to one sledge, that will push on alone and reach the 
Pole by itself. Who will have this distinguishing honor I do 
not know ; but I fancy it will be Commander Markbam of the 
Alert. If this is done satisfactorily and all the surveys are com. 
leted, we shall return home during the autumn of next year ; 
ut if not, we shall stay outa second winter. Under any cir- 
cumstances over which we bave any control, we shall not stay 
out longer than that.”’ 


The Scotch Express train on the Midland Railway, collided, | 


the prefuse hospitality recently extended to them by a Te 
ception and banquet on board the flagsbip Frauklin to their 


quet was enlivened by music from the lands of the fleet, and after 
the refreshments dancing followed. The entertainment was 


Eight hundred guests were present, among whom were Commo- 
dore Commerel, Right Hon. W. Cowper Temple, the Mayor and 
principal officers of the city government, and a large bumber of 
the prominent citizens of Sonthamptrr. ; 
Coptain Webb, on August 25:b, swam across the Englis 
Channel without the assistance of any floatiag or life-saving ap- 
paratus. He arrived at Calaisat 11 o’clock A. M. in g00d 
health and spirits, althongh fatigued. The passage from Dover 
oc-upied twenty-one hours and forty minutes. 
The Pope ba sconferred the Grand Cross of the Order of St. 
Gregory, on the Lord Mayor of Dublin. 
From Paris we learn, that in a speech delivereed at a merting 
of the manufacturers of the Department of the Loire beld on 
Angust 3lst, Visccunt De Meaux, Minister of Agriculture and 
Commerce, urged the French manufacturers to send the products 
of their industries tc the American Centennial Exhibition. He 
stated that he had asked for special security for objects exhibited, 
and for the right to fix the real prices thereto exclusive of Amer- 
can customs duties. He expressed himself hopefal, that great 
extension of French commerce would result, 
It is announced that three new French universities are about 
to be founded ; one at Paris, another at Orleans, and the third 
at Angers, (Maine-et-Loire). 

The Germans have be.un new persecutions of the Danes in 
Sleswick. Both the Danish clubs in Flensborg bave been closed 
by the Police ; the leading members have been summoned and 


ment in Yagdeburg]—have been sent to prison for six months, 
on account of articles in their papeg® chai 





much like the German Government fulfilling its engagements. 


Alfonsists hope 60’. 


improvement of the Tiber. 


a wT 


socialistic propag in the 
panic among the educated class of Russians, 





alarming; parents are teaching their children the wildest com- 
munism, and the national school hold 
revolutionary ideas. 





sian people are driven into extravagant and morbid political 
theories by their being forbidden to take a practical part in 
politics; and the Government must make up #s mind to face 
the slternative of either a socialist revolution compared with 
which the convulsions which Franze has passed are mere cbild’s 
play, or the adoption of some sort of parliamentary system.” 

The Russian World, a St. Petersburg Conservative newspaper, 
bas published an article upon the English foreign policy, which 
after attacking Germany for her provocative policy, goes on to 
say :—‘* The active part which England begins to take in Euro- 
pean affairs can have onlya benficial influence on the general 
course of contemporary policy. Englishmen fear and threaten 
nobody in Europe. They are consequently the most impartial 
jadges in the political questions on the Continent. Their voice, 
as the voice of the most politically experienced people, bas, in- 
dependently of t»eir oratorical power, more moral weight than 
the diplomacy of any cther European State. Whatever the 
people may say about the egotism and superficiality of English 
| policy, nobody can impute that ‘egotism ’ and that ‘ superficiali- 
|ty'tothe indifference of Englishmen to the general interests of 
mankind. Sowhere, onthe contrary, do feelings of political 
truth and homanity stand so high in public consideration as in 
Eogland. The difference between Egglishmen and other na- 
tions, consists in the fact that Englishmen express their feel- 
ings only when they can put them into practice, and avoid every 
quarrel that cannot have any practical result. English Ministers 
know the influence which their parliamentary speeches on cur- 
rent political questions exert in Europe. On the Con inent it is 
equally well known that Great Britain spea\s on such occasions 
throngh her Ministers. Hence members of English ‘ abine's 
never avoid public debates on subjects which, though they have 
no direct relation to English interests, may affect the inte ests 
of European peace.” 





——-_ > 
CumuLative SENTENCES NOT ALLOWED IN ENGLAND.— 
In England, except where by statute, more than one charge can 
be made in the eame indict vent, as in embezzlement, the prose- 
cutor, upon indictment for felony, is put to his election by the 
Judge, on which count he will proceed. In misdemeanor, the 


From Madrid we are informed that the recent successes of tbe 


Spanish Government have greatly dipirited the Carlists, who | the sins of Governments bave created and brought about by the 
may, probably, for the present, abandon the co::test,’at least the | aposties of revolution, who make it their first and chief object to 


General Garibaldi is at his home in Caprera, where he is con- 
fined by illness resulting from overwork on hig scheme for the /|stroyed, he will never again reign over it, but if the Christian 


Tbs correspondent of the Eastern Budget at St. Petersburg Rests egte be bie cent. 
says: ‘Tbe circular of the Minister of Education, on the| which it bas prepared tor itself. 


picture drawn by the Minister, the state of affairs is indeed 


CarpDINaL MANNING ON THE Peace or Evropr.—On 


on August 2’th, with an excursion train from Morecambe to| Angust 12th a deputation consisting of the Maltese residents of 
Bradford, near Kildwick. Five persans were killed and forty | London, in the nun e of the Catholics of Malta, waited upon Car- 
injured, ¥everal probably fatally. 
Admiral Worden and the officers ot the three American war |ster, to present an address of congratulation for *‘the honor and 
vessels in Southampton harbor, reciprocated on August 27th, | dignity conferred by the Holy Father in raising bim to the Col- 


dival Manning, at Archbishop House, Francis street Westmin- 


lege of Cardivals.” The address, which was short, concluded 
with these words: ‘ There are expressions of joy and good will 
wh'‘ch the scns of the Doctor of the Gentiles (St. Paul), who 


late entertainers. The ship was handsomely decorated. The ban. | inhabit the smallest of European islands, out of their devotion to 


tbe See of St. Peter, and their loyalty to the British Crown. ad- 
dress to your Emivence.” 
Cardinal Mauning, in reply, said: ‘‘I thank you very much 


the most brilliant ever witnessed on tbe waters of Southampton. 'for this beautiful address which you bave been so good as to 


| preeent to me from Malta. I gladly receive it as an assurance of 
your affeciion and faith. Only the other day I received asimilar 
| communication from Canada through the Archbishop of Quebec; 
avd tbey being a French race, and speaking tbe French lan- 
guage, it was as grateful to me to receive that a© it now is to 
receive the one which you bave presented to me. Iam glad to 
be assured both by the Catholicos of (anada and Malta who have 
spoken to me on the subject, that the Brit: b ( overnment deals 
justly and fairly with the Catholic people of those countries. 1 
am also glad to hear, likewise of our other cojonies and British 
dependencies, who bear similar testimony ; and I may say I bave 
received a similar assurarce from all our Bishops who come 
from India and Australia. I wish well witb all my heart to your 
apciept and Catholic island. In 1848 I bad occasio to visit 
Malta. I traveled from Syracuse, when I found Sicily at peace. 
It was a rare exception in thcse days to have peace. The gen- 
darmes were ail over the couptry,and when I strayed away 
from our mules, the authorities warned me not to go too far, as 
it was not safe. | remember when I went to Multa to spend two 
days, I saw the imposing fortifications, which then were very 
wonderful. I do not know if they are now of the seme impor- 
tance. I presume so, because the arts of peacc, which have been 
developed with such vigor in luter years here and elsewhere, are 
now employed in the prospects of a future war, and bave ena- 
bled us to make cannon against which no fortifica ion can stand. 
Those are the blessings of the pacific age in which we live. I 
hope tbat the neighboring Island of Sicily may regain its tran- 
quility, and become as peaceful as Malta now is, and that that 
peace may pass over into Italy, and may spread throughout the 
whole peninsula, from the Adriatic to the Alps, because peace in 
Italy would give peace, I may say, to Europe. Yesterday I saw 
that a very distinguished person had quoted certain words of 
mine iv a preface which he has just given to the world. ‘They 


cross-questioned, and, finally, the editors of the two Danish| weie taken from a speech of mine delivered at a meeting of the 
organs in Sleswick—the ‘‘ Freia” and the ‘* Dannevirke” [whose | League of St. Sebastian. where there were present a number of 
chief editor, Mr. Lorenzen, is suffering six month’ imprison—| Pontifical Zouaves, 


They were words which dwelt upon the 
inevitable certainty of a terrible future war iv Europe. Iam no 
prophet,tut { think nove nee?s the gift of prophecy to perceive, 


ing the tion of| that the armament of 7,090,( 00 of men at least, with a power ot 
paragraph V. in the Treaty of Pragte. This does not look| destruction which bas never been equaled in the annals of war- 


| ke nations, all portend a greater and bloodier conflict in Europe 
than we have hitverto witnessed. I think it is a shame anda 
scavdal to he Christian world to see the misery and the scourge 


pull down the temporal power of the Vicar of Jesus Christ, and 
when they have accomplished tbat fact, I will venture to pro- 
phesy—and my prophecy is this: If the Christian world be de- 


world is to survive, the sense of jrst.ce will one day put him 
But even tbat the Christian world would 
not be able to do without scourging itself by a European war, 
My words were not a threat, 


pire, bas produced almost a} but a lament, and those who quote my words against me as a 
According to the | Stebrand that would set Earope in conflagration are among the 


chief apostles of the gospel ot revolution, and th: chief agents 
against the peace of Christian Governments. As a man of peace 
and pastor of the flo k, I pray that the Christian nations of Eu- 


ave be of | rope may speedily disarm in every country, and may turn to the 
Every one sees and admits the evil, but it} gospel of sete, to the union of the ( bristion world. Such was 
is hard to find a remedy. To render the school discipline | the intention of my words at the meeting of the League of St. 
more strict would only make matters worse, and, indeed, it is| Sebastian, and I bave seized the first opportunity of declaring to 
already too strict, The real sourse of the evil is that the Rus-|the English people that I have been, I hope not studiously, but 


manifestly misrepresented.” 
The deputation received the benediction and retired. 





Nartoure’s Revence.—The London Atheneum says: 
‘ Toe Imperial Academy ot Sciences at Vienna has taken up a 
question in which all Europe may be said to be interested— 
vamely, ‘be decrease of the quantity of water in springs, 
streams, and rivers. A circular, accompanied by an able and 
instruct: e report, has been addressed to scientitic societies in 
other countries in the hope that they may be persuaded ‘o 
undertake observat ons whch, in course of time, may fornish 
data for practical use. The Academy calls attention to the fact 
that for some years past a diminution of the waters of the 
Danube and other great rivers has been noticed, and «specially 
since the modern practice of cutting down forests without regard 
to consequences has prevailed. The Austrian Engineers’ and 
Architects’ Union have also taken the question in band, and 
-ppo nted a ‘Hydrotechnic Committee’ to collect facts and 
prepare a report. Tho Danube, the Elbe, and the Rhine were 
each assigned to two members, while other two were to examine 
into the meteorology of the subject, and into the inflnence 
which glaciers and Alpine torrents may have on the general 
result. The committee regard the cuestion as urgent; they 
rec d thei diate adopt on of remedial measures, and 
they are unanimousin declaring that the prime cause of the 
injurious decrease of w ter is the devastation of forests. it 
cannot be tow strongly impressed upon all in the United King- 
dom that the system of injudicions dra nage of agricnltural 
districts has seriously interfered with the nataral condition of 
all our rtvers."’ 





New Museum at Antwerp.—The Brussels corre— 
spondent of the Pal] Mall Gazette writes: ** The celebrated 
house Plantin-Moretns, at Antwerp, has been finally purchased 
by the town of Antwerp for 1,200.0. 0 trancs, to wich the Gov- 
ernmen: contributes 200,000 francs, to be maintained as a mu - 
seum. It contains inestimable art treasures and curiosities ; 
among them paintings of the Dutch and Flemish schools, en- 
gravings, manuscripts, and books. It will iake years to classify 
the manuscripts, which are expected to be of great historical value. 
To give a slight indication of tbe interests attaching to the house, 








There is come prospect, that the outrages which have been | indictment may contain several counts for one different offences, |@Dd its contents it suffices to mention that the Plantins were 
lately perpetrated on Europeans in Chins, will be punished, as|¢ven, it seems, though the jadgments npon each be different, | Printers to Philip IL., and published for him the famous ‘ poly- 


the reply of the Chinese Government to the ultimatam of the 
British Government is now awaited, Meanwhile, active, warlike 
preparations are going on in England and in India,as it is about 
time, that the British, to keep their hands in, had a fight with 
some one. 


But a practice of imposing lative sent 





dictment, so that the total p 
gate the extreme limit of punishment for a single misdemeanor, 
has, so far as we are aware, never obta ned judicial sanction in 
that country, 














for several dis- | 


tinct misdemeanors, charged on different counts in a single in-| Plantin family, and that Justus Lipsius worked in the printing 
ish t in t e aggre-| office as proof-corrector, 


| glot Bible,’ (for which, as the }lantin of that time states, he was 
never paid by the trince’, that Rubens was the painter of the 


: . The low purchase price of 1,200,0 0 
francs is explained by the desire of the present wealthy proprie- 


tors of the fhouse to bave it maintained as monument and 
museum. 
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THE ALBION. 





A Frencu Opinion or O'Conner —M. John Le- 
moinns, in a five-column article in the Paris Debats on Daniel 
O'Connell, says ; ‘* We have often jadged the acta cf O'Connell 
with severity, and to-day aga’n we consider h’s memory great 
enough to permit usto say candidly what we think of him. 
Well, O'Connell, when he talked cf Repeal, did not believe a 
word he said. He bad too much wit and judgment to take his 
own declamations au seriecz. He &new well enough that the 
source of the ills of Ireland, was to be found rather in her inter- 
nal discords than in foreign domination; he knew that his 
country was never more divided, more miserable, or more cor- 
rupted than when it possessed a separate legislation , he knew 
that it was not capable cf bearng tbat independence, which 
would bave been to it as a knife in the hands of an infant or 
amadman. The cry of Keposl, with which O'Connell filled the 
world, was to him only a means and not an object However, 
it succeeded. O'Connell reminded England that there was ap 
Ireland, that she kad near her a people abandoned on her island 
like Moses n bis cradle, ani that it was her duty to attend to 
them, bring them up, and protect them. A.lbis life he pleaded 
for Ireland. He was ber advocate in the highest acceptation of 
the roie, which be raised to epic proportions. Every year he 
came and repeated before the trib: nal of public opinion the 
plaint of his immense cl ¢ tv/e of widows and orphans, and threw 
in the midst of the English Parliament his celebrated cry, ‘* Jus. 
tic for Ireland !' His fees were the collections made at the 
church doors, and to which the poor often brought their last 
mite. Ip our eyes this was nota stain on bis life. A King, it 
was just be should havea civill sf. He bad great wents, but 
he caunot be accused of either avarice or cupidity or even or- 
der, which, uniter such conditions, »ould have been almost a 
vice. He lived royally, it was necessary to his tempersment, 
and stil! more necessary to the waintenan:e of his power. The 
Irish must bave show ; asimple hero would not have suited 
them. O'Connell knew this people of big children, these Nea- 

olitaus of the north, these jazaroni without sun—witty, lazy, 

eggared. He knew what be was doing when he paraded th: 
street cars drawn by four white horses, when he nstituted the 
green button of the Repeal, and crowned himself with his green 
cockade. You should have seen the poor innocent devils run 
and appland, laugh and y at this national hippodrome! How 
could they not have adored O'Connell? Did he not tell them 
that they were No. 1 of the buman race, and that each of them 
would makea Saxona mere mouthful? Did be not tell the 
women they were the pearls of beauty and the mirrors of chas 
tity ? It was by this profound identification with the pature of his 
fellow-citizens that he dom nated them [Ireland bas certainly 
produced greater orators than O'Conuell; 'urke. Sheridan, 
Grattan, Sheil, were in many respects far superior ; but none oi 
them tad like OConnell those secret and sympathetic gifts 
which point outa man among the crowd to the popular in- 
stinct : none of them possessed the electric power of touching 
all hearts at the same time.” 

A Manatee In TuE Lonpon ZootocicaL GagpEns.— 
Mr. Frank Buckland writes to Land and Water/Ais follows : 
* It gives me great pleasure to be able to announée the arrival 
at the Zool: gical Gardens, London, cfa fine specimen of a 
*manatee’ (*Manatus Americanus.’) This animal was sent over 
by Mr. R. Swain, from tin Point, Demerara, South America. 
Mr. Bartlett went to the docks to fetch her from the sbip Blen- 
heim. He prepared the small seal pond by filling it with fresh 
water warmed to a proper temperature. The poor manatee 
seemed to much enjoy ber bath after such a long sea voyage. 1 
do not recollect ever baving seen a more interesting anim |. It 
really is a puzzle at first sight to know to what class she belongs. 
She is purely an aquatic animal, and when seen in the water her 
head reminds one f something between a mole anda pig, Her 
body is terminated by a large tail the shape of a lady's fan. She 
swims with it, moving it up and down with the same action as a 
porpoise. and not sideways likea fish. The manatee belongs 
to the class ‘Sirenia.’ It is very puzzling to know what she is. 
whether a pachyderm ora cetacean. I think she may be said to 
be a little of both. Take a pig. tie his hind legs and curly tail 
and flatten them into a broad, flat appendix like a beaver's tail, 
turn his fore feet into paddles like a turtle’s flipper, cut off bis 
ears, give him valvular nostrils like a seal, reduce his eyes to 
one-fourth, and then you havea manatee. The peoplein De- 
merara c li him the ‘sea pig.’ His eyelids are very peculiar ; 
they are formed of circular muscular ring: like india-rubbe 
rings. The hairy-eared rhiroceros |.as the same peculiar forma- 
tion of eyelids. ‘Tbe munatee’s eys are very minute, and of a 
dull blue color. 

A Mr. Bartlett is much pleased to find the mana ee feeds so 
well; she will eat lettuces and vegetable marrows all day, Sheis 
getting quite tame, and will follow Mr. Bartlett round the pond 
and eat from his hand likeasheep. Sbe is supposed to be 
about halt grdwn. The manatee lives in the shallow bays and 
quiet rivers of Central and South America, The length of 
fall-grown manatee is from fourteen to sixteen feet and would 
average the we wht of about one thousand five hundred pounds. 
The manatee at the Gardens is seven feet two inches ; she 
weighs about four hundred pounds. The flesh is considered a 
great delicacy ; when roasted it has the flavor of pork, with the 
taste of veal. The Indians hunt the manatee with harpoons. 
The cry, ¥r. Bates reports, is something like the bellowing of an 
ox. The natives look upon the manatee as a supernatural ani- 
mal, because it suckles its young asa human mother does her 
baby. The Indians say the milk is good. itis very interesting 
to remark the extreme quiet with which this animal, one can 
hardly say swims, bat rather gently glides through the water. 
Its skin is covered with two kinds of hair, soft and bristly. The 
appearance of the back reminds one of a prickly pear. The 
nostrils re wost peculiar ; they are situated at the extreme end 
of the nose, and the two valves seem torise from the inside 
with e,actly the same quiet motion, as does the hydraulic lift 
when it rises level with the platform at the Great Western sta- 
tion, or, again, its action may be likened to the working of the 
lid of the nest of the trap door spider. The upper lip is full 
and cleft in the middle, and covered inside with tufts of stiff 
bristles like those of the walras. ’ 








A Moruer Burninc ner own Curtv.—On August 
10th a woman was arrested in a village named Nor h Wingtield, 
near Chesterfield, on a charge of concealment of birth. She 
had confessed to Mr. Superintendent Carline that she burned 
the child. A little over 12 months ago the prisoner was arrested 
on a similar charge of concealment, and the body of a newly- 
born child baving afterwards been found in the river she was 
indicted on a more serious charge ; but, we believe, doubts ex- 
isting as to whether the child was born alive, she was convicted 
only on the minor offence of concealment, and received six 
weeks’ imprisonment. The police have since kept a close 
watch on her, and having discovered'that she had recently been 
confined, arrested her on August 10th, when she voluntarily 
made the above horrible disclosure. 


Diseracerut State oF an Enorisn Grave-Yarp.— 
The London Times of August 10th, says: ‘‘ At a vestry meet- 
ing at East and West Looe, Cornwall, on 7th inst., the Chair- 
man, Rev. H. Mayo, Vicar of ‘Talland, descnbed the state | 
of the cburch-yard at Talland, which is the burial-place for 
West Looe. Over 8,(00 bodies have been interred, he said, 
in a little more than half an acre of ground. The usual depth 
of graves w s abont four and one-balf feet deep, deeper graves 
being out of the question, owing to the friable nature of the soil, 
which was being continually turned over. There are no spaces 
between the graves, and whenever a person had to be buried the 
remains of others had of necessity to be disturbed. The sexton 
had a curious mode of determining whether or not he would be 
safe in opening avy particular spo’. He drove a Jong iron bar 
down to the requisite depth, and if he met with no substantial 
obstacle, the grave was dug. nly last week, the Chairman said, 
hs saw a woman beside a newly opened grave in bitter distress 
because the remains of one dear to her bad been ratblessly dug 
up and exposed. The repeated burials had raised the soil to 
such an extent, that the church appeared to be in a pit, and the 
polluted atmosphere rendered the sacred edifice unfit for public 
service, There was constantly oozing from the graves, in the 
higher part of the yard,a horrible slime, which came on the 
floor of the belfry. He was abliged to keep disinfectants for the 
safety of the ringers. Fresh primroses, which were gathered 
and placed in the church for decoration on Easter Saturday, 
were almost black by the following evening. and a scientific 
friend had told him it was owing to tbe presence of sulphuretted 
hydrogen in the atmosphere, in such quantities as would en- 
danger human life. On Ash Wednesday so fctid was the air in 
the church, that the congregation was obliged to withdraw. 
Under these circumstances 7 not surprising that Dr. Holland, 
the Government Inspecto:, & of opinion tbat something must 
be done to provide a cemetery for the united townships ; the 
ratepayers, however, are determined to put off the ev! day of 
spending money as long as possible, and a motion in favor of 
taking steps for the formation of a burial board was defeated. 
Dr. Holland will now report to the Home Secretary.” 


A Monstrous Deciston.—At the County Petty Ses- 
sions at the Court House, Morpeth, a few days cince before the 
Rev. FE. Lawson (chairman, ) and Colonels Mitford and Atkinson, 
Annie Divine, lately a servant with James lat ersun, of ‘Lod- 
burn, was summoned for having “ unlawfully left the service of 
the latter without cause or lawful excuse,” on the 19th of July. — 
Mr. Lynn prosecuted, and put in the jagreement between the 
parties, showing that the girl agreed to serve James Patterson 
from the !2th May to the 12th November, 1875. He asked (he 
Bench to annul the contrvet and allow damages.—In reply to 
Mr. Alderson, the clerk, the defendant admitted leaving, Being 
asked if she had anytbing to say, she informed the chairman 
that she used to lie in a loft, but alad was engaged and put 
into her room, and her bed was put into the master’s room at 
the foot of his bed, and the felt ashamed to undress herself be- 
fore him. He bad been married, but his wife was dead. That 
was the reason she left. —After a short consultation, the Chair- 
man and the Bench agreed to set aside the contract ; the girl 
would forfeit her wages (£3 10s.,) and the master would have to 
pay the expense of the summonses ; and they might say if they 
had not thought that Mr. Patterson had not given decent and 





proper accommodation for the girl, they should have made 
her pay more than that, but they thought the accommodation 
was neither decent nor correct. 


Tue Opionion NATIONALE hos an account of a double 
execution that took place recently at Barcelona. A maid ser- 
vant named Gregoria Foix, aided by her lover, Victoriano—Ur- 
cieta, murdered her master, who had made a will in her favor. 
The judicial investigation and trial lasted no less than three 
years, ani resulted in the condemnation of both the accused, 
who, according to the custom, were taken on the evening which 
preceded the execution to a chapel, to remain there until the 
next morning. There the two convicts were only separated by a 
cartain, and the woman uttered such loud cries during the night 
that her accomplice had several times to impose silence on her. 
The most distinguished ladies of the locality attended the wom- 
an, to offer their consolations. The man was surrounded by 
monks. During all that time the boys of the choir, clad in .red, 
yellow, or blue, from head to foot, weht through the streets, a 
salver in one band and a bell in the «ther, asking for alms to 
meet the wants of the condemned prisoners, on earth and in 
heaven : that is o say, for the cost of their interment and the 
performance of masses for their souls. The execution by the 
garrote took place outside one of the gates of the city, in a plain, 
to which the victiuis were conducted by a long procession of 
peniteats 


Srrance Events at a Funerau.—* A ‘burial scan- 
dal’ is reported from Carcassonne, France, the vharacter of 
which was strange as its sequel was deplorable. A funeral 
procession was on its way through the churchyard, when 
the officiating priest observed to the president of a local 
benefit society, to which the deceased belonged ‘hat the 
bearers walked too slowly, adding, that if the body did not 
reach the grave as soon he did, he should just pronounce 
the absolution and go. Accordingly, having distanced the body 
by some paces, he gave the abeolution, sprinkled the empty 
grave with holy water, and withdrew, just as the bearers cawe 
up. He then took off his vestments, and returned to confro t 
the mourners A sharp alt tion d, and, being asked 
why he had taken off bis sacerdotal ornaments, he suid it was in 
order to be able to answer all comers, and that he was not a 
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HentInG THE RED WILD DEER in the forestof Ex- 
mor, near Rarnstaple, in England, recently commenced for the 
season. About fifteen hundred persons, many hundreds of them 
being horsemen, witnessed the beginning of the proceedings. 
Several fine animals were started, and one, a splendid stag, gave 
the hounds and hunters, a magnificent ron over the moorland 
and along the romantic valleys of Exmoor. It was 80 hotly 
pursued hat it made a desperate pl nge over the Cliff into the 
sea, and swam cut fora mile or two into the Bristol Channel, 
tbe scene being witnessed by hundreds of persons from the 
headlands along the coast. A boat was sent off,and after some 
time the noble creature was captured, a rope being thrown over 
its horn, and towed asbore, where its throat was cut, 


Aw Avasmine AcciDENT occurred a few days since to 
M. Beudet, a French wronant, who was making an ascent at 
Leipsic. Hd started on his voyage hanging by his hands toa 
trapeze suspended beneath the wicker basket. He was thus 
unable to watch tac expansion of the gas as he rose to an at- 
mosphere less denre, aud before ha could reach the car to open 
the valve, the tension on the silk became so great as to split up 
the balloon, which then began to descend with great rapidity. 
Fortunately it dropped into some trees, which broke the fall. 
M. Bendet escaped unbart, and shortly after joined his wife, 
who had been a terrified spectator of the accident, 


A STRANGE CASE oF poisoning has, (says the Paris 
correspondent of the Esho) just happened at Conde. A man 
engaged in smuggling Belgiau tobacco in France, clothed bhim- 
self from neck to foot with tobacco leaves and then put on his 
ordinary garments. Bat, unfortunately, the weather was very 
hot, and he had some distance to walk before crossing the fron- 
tier. So he gotinto a violent perspiration, which resulted in 
such an absorption throvgh the skin, of the p isonous qualities 
of tbe fragrant weed, that the poor smuggler was taken ill on 
the way, wes caught by the Cus’om house officers, and now lies 
in a dying state. 

A Hanpsome Arasic Brae, bound in red velvet and 
gold was preseuted to the Sultan of Zanzibar while in London, 
by the Earl of Shaftesbury, who besought him to ciroulate the 
Christion Scriptures throughout bis dominions. The Sultan] 
said that he knew perfectly well what the Scriptures were, and 
that he recognized the book the moment he opened it, having 
had ove previously in Zanzibar. He added, The words o' 
Jesus—upon whom be peace—are always acceptable to us. The 
Koran mentions the Bible and the Sew Testament, and we only 
wish that all people would walk according thereto.” 

Narrow Escare or an Arronaut.—Mr. Youeps, an 
aeronaut, had a narrow escipe ext Doncaster, England, August) 
12th. He ascended just before a terrific storm broke over the 
district, and was carried into the storm cleud. He could not 
tise above it, aud just as he op ned the valve to descend, the 
ballon was struck by the lighteviog, a rent 13 feet from the bot 
tom being made. Youens fel! from a considerable height into 
“protborough Park, and lay insensible for nearly on hour. He is 
injured but not seriously. 

Tue NUMBER OF SAILING VESSELS has greatly de- 
creased throughout the world since 1-70, while a steady increase} 
is noted in steamships. According to a report presented to the 
London Statistical Society, the total tonage of the great nations} 
indicate their relative rank as tollows: First, Great Pritain: 
second, the United States; third, Sweden and Norway; fourth, 
italy; fifth, Germany; and sixth, France. In 1874 the t_tal ton- 
nage was 5,226 886. 

Neeptess Crurrty.—An _ inquest was held on 
August 9th at Somer’s town, on Henrietta Poulson, a child of 
four months, who had been born with six fingers on each hand, 
and six toes on each foot. When only six days old the two extra 
fingers were amputated. It was a weukly child, and was found 
dead in bed by the side of its parents, a result which is not to} 
be wondered at under the circumstances. 

WueEn Lorp Durrerin, the Governor General of 
Crnada, and his wife arrivel at the.r Irish home in Clandeboy, 
the other day, they were welcomed with much enthusiasm by 
the people ai the railway station and before reaching the family 
residence, which is about three miles distant, the horses were 
apnyoked. and the carriage drawn to the entrsnce of the man- 
sion by the crowd. 

Tae Weavers or SpttaLFiktps, ENGLAND, sing 
hymns and psalms while at their looms. This practice came 
with their forefathers from the Low Countries, who, with other 
Protestants, came over to England from Flanders. It is to this 
custom Falstaff alludes in Henry 1V., aet 2, scene 1: ‘I would 
I were a weaver. I wouldsing psalms and all manner of 8 ngs.’ 























Frees ror Procurinc Wives.—The Scottish Law 
Magazine mentions the following curious cases: ‘Iu an early 
case (January 27ib, 1698] we find the Earl of Buchan suspend- 
ng a charge upon a bond granted by him to Sir John Cochran 
ot Ochiltree, for his assistance in procuring to tae Earl an Eng- 
lish lady in marriage with a certain fortune. Fountainhall re- 
ports « similar case, which be says ‘ moved laughter.’ The form 
of such a bond or written obliyvation is given in the latter case of 
Thompson against MacKuile (February 14tb, 1770). In that 
case it was granted by a father and son in favor of an Edinburgh 
lawyer, whose wife appears to bave been the matchmaker, and 
contained an agreement to pay a small sum of money, three 








priest at that moment. On this a member of the benefit society 
angrily assured his unsympathetic pastor, that he should hear of 
this again, and immedigtely fell down dead.” —Pall Mall Gazette. | 

THERE HAS JUST ARRIVED aT Pants, a most interest-| 
ing collection of Chinese works of art, taken over by M. Sichel. | 
It appears the late Emperor Kienlong, anxious to replace bis! 
treasures destroyed in the burning of the Summer Palace by the’ 
French and Eng ish troops, sent emissaries to every part of bis! 
dominions to collect them ; but on the deat. of the Emperor, ' 
the guardians of his infant successor caused the whole to be sold 
by public auction. M. Sichel was one of the chief purchasers, | 
and these, together with the objects he has himself collected at 


portance. They are soon to be sold by auction in London. 

At THE LivEeroot Court or Encianp lately a ser- 
vant claimed damages for libel against a former mistress for 
stating in answer to an inquiry about the servant’s character, 
that ‘‘she was neither strictly honest nor strictly sober” It 
was urged in defence that this was a privileged communication, 





.vant, The Court so held, and non-suited plaintiff. 


the portion in it complained of being a specific answer to « spe- 
cific question with reference to the character of a domestic rer- 


Peking, form a series of works of the highest interests and im—| 


‘penny doll’s tea service fetched eighty pounds. 


days after the date of the contract of marriage tbat shall, by the; 
providence of God, be voluntarily entered into, and signed and 
del vered betwixt our son and a young gentlewoman described 
as witbio.’ There were elaborate arguments in this case, and it 
was maintained, in support of the validi y of the bond, that there 
were, perhaps, very tew ma riages which were not brought about 
by the intervention of third parties. The court, however, found 
the missive ‘contra bonos mores,’ and assoilzied the defender.” 








Crazy Prices in ENGLAND FoR OLD CHINA WARE.— 
One still bears of instances illustrating this mania. Fcr instance, 
a purchaser of a piece of china thought himself very fo tunate 
in selling for £1 0, what he had just before given £5 for, until 
e beard that tue dealer to whom he had sold it, had released 
it for £2,000. There is a noted collector in un Eastern county, 
who allows visitors to see his ccllection. One day an old gen- 
tleman called, saw what there was to be seen, and on leaving 
a ked for the master of the house. To bim the visitor said how 
much he had been pleased and how greatly he would like to have 
some momento of his visit. Would the collector take ten 
guineas for a doil’s tea service of Bow China? As the Colleetor 
had given but 1s, 6d. foras be did not retuse the offer. ‘he pur- 
chaser was Mr. Bohn, and at his recent sale, that same eighteen 
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THE DILEMMA. 


CHAPTER VIL.—[Continvep. | 


Needs not be said that York» engaged Nubbe 
Buksh’s buggy for the Thursday evening, nor that, 
altough until now he had never thought much about 
dress, he made as elaborate a toilet for the occasion, 
as the conditions of undress uniform permitted ; but 
not the less did he feel shy and nervous, as he entered 
the large drawing-room at the residency, although his 
heart bounded within him at the cordial greeting of 
the hostess, as she advanced from the group of guests 
to meet him, and held out her hand with a smile and 
look of pleasure, which sent the young fellow into 
raptures. There were only twelve persons in all, in- 
cluding the brigadier and Mrs. Polwheedle, and the 
dinner was served at a round table, permitting of gen- 
eral conversation, and to Yorke a full view of Miss 
Cunningham, in a perfectly enchanting demi-toilet. 
Certainly, he thought, it is even more becoming than 
the ball-dress, or the more costly apparel worn at his 
Excellency’s party. It is the same picture, of course, 
that sets off any framing—the lovely face, the grace- 
ful figure, and the noble folds of rich brown hair. 

The conversation turned to the subject then occu- 
pying all the dinner-tables in India,—the misconduct 
of a guard of sepoys at Barrackpore. 

“For my part,” said Mrs. Pelwheedle, “I think the 
whole regiment ought to have been hanged, the ras 
cally fellows! to stand by and see their officer wound- 
ed in that way. Disbanding was too good for them.” 

“But the whole regiment didn’t see the thing 
done,” observed the commissioner. 

“Oh, that doesn’t matter,” she replied ; “they 
were all sepvys together, and sepoys always stick by 
each other, with their nonsense about caste, and their 
not doing this or doing that. I have no patience 
with them ” 

“ Mv dear,” said the brigadier, who sat opposite, in 
a voice of mild reproach, “ you forget that your hus- 
band 1s 2 sepoy-oflicer.” 

“No, I don’t,” replied the lady; “ but I wasn’t al- 
ways the wife of a native-infantry officer, you know ; 
and I have my feelings on this point. Besides, I don’t 
consider that you belong to the native army now that 
you are a brigadier; you command Europeans and 
natives too, so you ought to be impartial.” 

“For my part,” observed Major Winge of the hus- 
sars, who was one of the company, “I should like to 
see every black regiment cut down to half its present 
strength, and a dozen more British regiments sent 
out.” 

“ Native-infantry regiments, I suppose you mean ?” 
interposed Colonel Falkland. 

“(), of course,’ replied the other, “they ave dark; 
same thing, you know.” 

“The same thing, perhaps, but not the same name; 
we will kvep to the official designation, with your per- 
mission, if the thing is to be discussed at all.” 

“ By all means, if you like,” returned the major ; 
no offense was meant. ” 

“You did not mean to be offensive, of course,” said 
the colonel. 

And so the conversation dropped, or rather a turn 
was given to it by the commissioner, who asked Major 
Winge across the table, if his regiment had many 
horses entered for the coming races. 

While it was going on, Yorke felt his face flush at 
the implied insult to his branch of the service. A 
feeling of bashfulness, however, kept him silent at 
first, and then just as he was about at last to burst 
out, Colonel Falkland had stepped into the rescue. 

That the offensive attack should have been pro- 
perly put down was satisfactory, but there now 
succeeded to the indignation a feeling of shame, 
that Miss Cunningham should have been witness 
of the scene. What must she think of mili- 
tary men, if they were ready to deal in such 
braggart ways across a dinner-table, till even Falkland, 
aman who seemed placed above such things} by stand- 
ing and natural dignity, was drawn into the squabble ? 
It was all that horrid Mrs. Polwhecdle’s doing, and it 
was just the same on the day ot his first call. How 
could this gentle and refined creature tolerate her so- 
ciety? Even ifthe commissioner was too good-natured 
to take care of his daughter in that respect, surely her 
god-father might interpose to shield her from such vul- 
garizing contact. 

The person referred to, who sat next to him, seemed 
to be reading his thoughts, fur he interrupted the cur- 
rent of them by remarking in an undertone: “I am 
afraid our hostess will think some of us have have been 
taking our wine before dinner instead of at the proper 
time. It is asad world this,” he added with a smile ; 
“shut one’s self out as we may from all that is disa- 
greeable, still the unpleasant will obtrude itself some- 
times. ‘The worst of it is that | am afraid the gentle- 
man opposite, had only too much trath on his side.” 

“Do you really think, Sir,” asked the youngster 
eagerly, ‘‘ that the native army is not to be trusted?” 

w “I think that it might be reduced with great advan- 
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again to what it was, when I first entered the service.” 
“Ther}do you really think that there is any mis- 
chief brewing in the native army ?” 

“It is a mercenary army,” replied the colonel, “and 
it is an army which has nothing to do at present, two 
conditions which don’t go well together. Of course 
you may keep mercenary troops in order by discipline ; 
but we have merely the semblance of discipline Icft 
now. It would not need a very violent shake, i fear, to 
bring the military fabric to pieces, or at any rate to put 
it grievously out of joint.” 

“But surely there is nothing to show that things 
are worse now, than they have been for the last fifty 
years? There have been repeated instances of mis- 
conduct before, but the army has outlived them And, 
in the present instance, it seems to have been effectual- 
ly put down. Why should things be worse now than 
at any time before ?” 

“Of course there is a great deal to be said on the 
optimist side. The men have all their pensions to look 
to, and then it is not likely that the Hindoos and Ma 
homedans would ever pul) together, if either party were 
to fall out with their masters. And | suppose luck will 
befriend us in the future as it has in the past. Still a 
little tighter discipline and a few more Kuropean troops, 
would not be b»d precautions. But of course,” said the 
colonel, turning towards him with a smile, “I don’t 
want these doubts to go any further. We must put a 
good face on matters, whatever we may think about 
them.” 

“ But surely,” said Yorke, “ holding these views, it 
would be proper fur you at lcast to urge them on the 
government.” 

‘*Who? I? Ohno; that would be of no use. The 
headquarter people would pooh-pool the advice of an 
alarmist civilian, as they would call me, and would say 
that they have as good opportunities for judging of 
these matters as he has, which is quite true, though 
whether they make use of them is another matter.” 
After dinner, as soon as the gentlemen came into the 
drawing-room, Miss Cunningham asked Captain Spar- 
row, who was of the party, to sing—which, after a little 
pressing, he consented to do, the lady accompanying 
him. Captain Sparrow had a tenor voice, which might 
have been pronounced sweet in quality, only that there 
was very little of it to judge by, and sang airs from the 
Italian opera of the more sentimental kind, delivered 
with a sort of caricature of stage manner, the retard- 
tions slow, the pathos extra pathetic. As he sang, with 
one hand resting on the piano and the other on his hip 
—his hair parted in the middle, a loosely-tied black! 
ribbon under his turned-down collar, his eyes cast! 
down, and face expressing all the pathos which could 
not find utterance through the voice, while the fair ac- 
companist placidly followed all the changes of time in 
the performance—Yorke felt as by instinct that although 
she was perfectly grave and polite, and there was no 
trace of irony in her thanks to the singer when the per- 
formance was concluded, any remaining ‘ear of rivalry 
in that quarter, might now safely be dismissed. 

“ And now, Miss Cunningham, wont you sing sume- 
thing yourself,” said the captain, “especially after I 
have set you so good an example? I am sure you will 
be in good voice to-night. There is something in the 
air conducive to song, I felt it myself.” 

Just then Yorke came up, and Sparrow moved off, to 
receive the thanks of the rest of the company. 

“ Are you fond of music, Mr. Yorke ?” asked the 
lady. 

aj should like above everything to hear you sing,” 
replied the young fellow. 

“How can you tell you will not be disappointed 
when you hear me ?” she said, with a laugh and slight 
blusb, as she stooped to turn over the loose pieces of 
music on the stand. 

“No, no,” rejoined the young man with ardor ; 
“there is no doubt about it. Heaven gave you a 
sweet voice, and it gave yon”—every other charm, he 
was going to add ; but checking himself, continued, 
“besides, you must know that your fame has pre- 
ceded you.” 

Miss Cunningham said nothing in reply, but look- 
ing downward, seated herself at the instrument and 
began to sing. Nor had rumor exaggerated her pow- 
ers. She sang with the taste and finish given by 
Italian teaching, while her voice was like her speak- 
ing voice, low and rich, and expressing a sort of un- 
conscious pathos, as if asking what romantic fate 
awaited its possessor in the future. 

She sang two songs, the young lover standing by 
entranced, turned over the pages; one Italian, full of 
repressed passion—one German, kindling subtle, un- 
detinable emotions. Then at his request she sang a 
third time ; after which, some of the guests who had 
meanwhile been scattered about the room, came up to 
express their thanks. But presently the two were left 
alone agiin, for the room was a very large one, and 
the young lady still sitting on the music-stool vurned 
round, 

“Do you really think,” said she, “that the sepoys 
are not to be trusted? Perhaps 1 ought not to ask 
such a question fiom you; but your men, now, they 








tage, and the proportion of European troops brought up | look such simple honest fellows, and papa seems to 
|have the most perfect confidence in them.” 


“T would answer for them with my life,” replied 
the young man, earnestly. 

“T like to hear you speak like that,” said the young 
lady, with animation ; “there is something to my 
mind, quite revolting in discussing the character and 
loyalty of our soldiers in this way, whether their 
faces are light or dark.” 

As she looked up at him with a gleam of admira- 
tion in her dark eyes, the young man felt ready to 
throw himself at her feet, ina transport of love. For 
him to worship her was only natural; but that she 
should regard him as worthy of respect, seemed 
altogether beyond his deserts, so infinitely above 
him ‘did she always seem to be. Something of this may 
have appeared in his look of devotion, for she blushed 
slightly, and turned away her head, and then changing 
the conversation, said, ‘When is the inspection of your 
regiment to take place?” 

“On Saturday—shall you come to see it?” And 
the young man hung on her answer as if his very life 
depended on it. 

“T will come, it I possibly can. Papa has not been 
very well lately, and is often disinclined to ride of a 
morning; but if Colonel Falkland is still with us, | am 
sure he will escort me.” 

“Is Colonel Falkland going away ?” 

“His month’s leave comes to an end to-morrow; but 
he hopes to get it extended. I don’t quite understand 
the arrangement; it appears there are various contin- 
gencies involved, but he expects to hear how the mat- 
ter is settled early in the morning.” 

Presently she added, “ Colonel Falkland says you 
ought to be in the cavalry—the irregular cavalry, I 
think he called it—because you are such a good rider.” 
“Colonel Falkland’s praise of any one is vaiuable, 
but he seems always to speak kindly of everybody.” 
“Ah, then I see you have found out his generous 
nature, and think as highly of him as every one seems 
to. Iam glad of that,” said Miss Cunningham, warmly. 
“Think highly of him ? why he is one of the finest 
fellows in the army. I always knew he was extreme- 
ly popular, too, and now [have met him, I can un 
derstand why he is. What a pity it is that he should 
be thrown away in civil employ, instead of being at 
the head of the army, or something of the sort !” 
And the two cast their looks in the direction of the 
person spoken of, a middle aged, not particularly 
handsome, and not well dressed man, standing in an- 
other part of the room. 

Then she asked him if he was going to take a part 
in the coming races; and be replied that he was going 
to enter a young horse he had just bought, for the 
steeplechase. Had he still possessed only his old 
pony Jerry, he would in his present state of infatua- 
tion have committed himself to entering that useful 
animal. 

Miss Cunningham asked whether steeplechase-riding 
was not a very dangerous thing; and Yorke laugh- 
ingly replied that there was not much danger to be 
met with in the army nowadays, either in that or any 
other way; the only danger he ran was of making 
himself ridiculous, by being nowhere in the race. 
Here the conversation was interrupted ; and, save at 
parting, when he held her slender hand for a moment 
in h.s, Yorke had no opportunity of again speaking to 
the young lady. But as he drove himself home in the 
still clear night, he rehearsed the scene of the evening 
over and over again, dwelling on each gracious look, 
each radiant smile, calling up each changing expression 
of the sweet face —now gracious, now arch—anon, when 
in repose, as he thought, pensive. Surely he could not 
be wrong in thinking both that she understood his de- 
votion, and was not unprepared to reward it. To no 
one else, he felt sure, did Ya appear so tender and gra- 
cious. Even to her father she seemed hardly more so. 
To other persons, as he could not help persuading him- 
self, her bearing, if gentle, was somewhat reserved and 
distant. Only to himself and Falkland was there shown 
this confidential manner ; but then Falkland was an old 
friend, and her godfather—old enough indeed to be her 
father. Nevertheless, uneasy doubts crossed the young 
man’s mind, especially when he reached home, and sur- 
veying by the dim light of a single candle the poverty 
of his little bungalow, contrasted it with the splendor 
of the residency and the well-lit-up salon, in the vast- 
ness of which a dozen guests seemed almost lost, till 
his heart sank within him. How could he dare to hope 
to bring that splendid creature to such a lowly roof? 
Still less possible did it seem to raise himself from his 
present humble grade, toa level with her condition, and 
her father’s just expectations. And what if, after all, 
she were really in ignorance of his feelings, and he 
merely another Malvolio fancying his countess was in 
love with him, as much deceived and every whit as fool- 
ish? Thus, alternate hopes and fears coursing each 
other through his mind, the young man paced restlessly 
the grave'-walk before his bungaiow—his usual nightly 
occupation now—but taking care not to wake his chum, 
till, tired out in mind and body, he sought his room and 
|found at last the sound sleep of youth and health. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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CHAPTER L.—(Continued.) 


While he was speaking, Tom stepped across the hall, 
and put his hand upon the handle of one of the doors we 
have mentioned as opening out of it. 

“Oh! let it be that one by all means,” said Dick; 
does it open ed 

Tom turned the knob and tried the door. 

It was fast. 

“Tf we get in here,” he said, ‘ we shall have to undo 
the lock. Can you manage that, Dick ?” 

“I dare say I can,” said Turpin; ‘just hold the light 
for a minute or two, while I try.” 

Tom King took the light, as he was requested, while 
Turpin produced a small bunch of skeleton keys. 

After trying several, he found one that would unlock 
the door. 

It was very hard to turn, but it all at once shot back 
with a sudden snap. that in that deathly silent place, 
was positively startling. 

Dick threw open the door, and paused for a moment 
on the ti:reshold, so that whatever foul air that had ac- 
cumu'ated there should be displaced. 

Then both entered. 

‘** Shield the lantern a little, Dick,” said Tom, who 
had returned it to Turpin while they paused at the door. 
“ Darken it fora moment, while I see whether there 
are shutters to this window, and whether they are 
closed.” 

The slide of the lantern was turned, so that only a 
fine pencil of light was allowed to pass throug the lens. 

The room was pit hy dark. 

In a little while, though, they could distinguish from 
the rest of the gloom a few faint Jines of light. 

“We were right to take the precaution of dousing the 
light, Tom. Do yousee? The night light is just visible 
there.” 

“Tt is. 

“* Fea," 

“Well itis through them that the light comes.” 

‘' That’s it.” 

‘‘We must stop them somehow from the inside, for, 
of course, if we can see the light from without it is only 
fair te infer that our lig it will be secn from within.” 

‘Of course. Bat how shall you stop up the window ?” 

“That remains to be seen. ‘Throw the light just be- 
fore our feet, so that we oan see where we are going.” 

The room was of tolerable dimensions, for they were 
some time in reaching the window. 

The floor of it was, if anything, more thickly covered 
with dust than the hall was and it seemed to be different 
and of a lighter character, for clouds of it arose at every 
step they took. 

“ Now,” said King, as they paused before the window, 

“If there are only some inside shutters we shall be 
able to shut out the light without difficulty. Are there 
any ?” 

“No, none,” said Turpin, after a minute’s examina- 
tion; but there are apparently some very thick cur- 
tains, and I should think if we draw them closely and 
carefully, they would answer the purpose quite »s wel!.” 

“ Almost, but not quite. However, draw them, and 
let-us see.” 

But when Dick caught hold of the curtain and gave it 
a jerk, there fell down such a quantity of dust that he 
was fain to retreat. 

He waited until it subsiced a little, and then made 
a second attempt—this time with greater care. 

But, nevertheless, the dust continued to fall, though 
not in such large quantities. 

It was very fine, pungent, disagreeable dust too, and 
made our friends’ eyes smart intolerably, while they 
kept on sneezing, as if for a wager. 

At length, after frequently relinquishing the task, they 
succeeded in drawing both curtains completely across 
the window. 

They then turned away. 

To their great vexation, however they saw there was 
another window to the room. 

However, there was no we? for it, so they were forced 
to go through their disagreeable task once more. 

“T thivk that will do,” said Turpin, as he ee 
a one curtain over the other. “I think that will 

0 ” 


Do you recollect the peculiar shutters ?” 


“No doubt, and now let us have the full benefit of the 
light from your lantern.” 

“With pleasure,” said Dick, as he withdrew the 
slide and allowed the full light to stream into the room. 

The first thing they did was to turn it in every direc- 
— so as to see what kind of place it was in which they 
stood. 

From its dimensions, snd the appearance of the furni- 
ture, which although antique, was very beautiful, despite 
the coating of dust upon it, they concluded it was the 
dining-room of the mansion into which they had made 
their way. 

Everything they saw was full of interest to them, and 
our friends spent a good ten minutes in looking at the 
different objects. 





A large, substantial-looking table ran down the centre 





But what was most singular was, that upon this table 


were a number of small articles, which a clozer exami-| 


nation showed our friends were the remains of a repast. 
They wsre astonished beyond measure. 
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_~ ‘You know how careful you were about not showing 


of this room, with a dozen or so chairs placed around it.|a light, and drawing the curtains over the windows ?” 


“ Well, well?” 
“Well! You have just put on all that wood, and 
where do you think the smoke’s going to ?” 


“Out of the top of the chimney, of course! It was 


‘Tt seems to me,” said Dick, “ that the old baronet’s | an oversight on my part, certainly. Still, as it is night, 


will was carried out to the very letter.” 

“ Most singular,” said King. ‘“ But Dick, my friend, 
I am very cold!” 

“Soam I. This place strikes as cold and damp as a 
charnel-house.” 

‘It is very natural it should when we consider how 
long it has been shut up. We must remedy it.” 

* By lighting a fire, 1 suppose you mean? Do you 
think it would be safe to do so?” 

“Oh! yes! Look, there is the fire-place.” 

“T see it, but I don’t perceive any fuel.” 

“ That won’t be a difficulty. Just lend me that little 
jemmy of yours, and I'll soon have some fuel.” 

Dick gave King the crowbar which he carried with 
him. 

As soon as he had it, Tom commenced a very forocious 
attack upon one of the chairs, and soon had it lying in 
fragments on the floor. 

Another shared its fate. 

Then he carefully placed a portion of the wood upon 
the hearthstone. 

Tt was one of those old fashioned grates, provided 
with dogs, as they were called, which were pieces of 
iron for wood to rest upon horizontally. 

Tom King laid the remains of the chairs in the shape 
of a pyramid, and then set light to them. 

It was some time before he could get them to ignite 
properly, but when they fairly burst into a flame they 
burned away first rate. ; 

In a short time, now quite a brilliant light filled the 
apartment, and revealed its most hidden recesses. 

Very picturesque it looked in the ruddy and inconti- 
oent firelight, which made strange, oddly-shaped shad 
dows flicker on the wall. 

“We must look out for seats of some kind now,” said 
Tom King, ‘ani then we shall be quite cosy and com- 
fortable.” 

“ We cannot have anything better than a couple of 
these old arm chairs.” 

“ But the dust!” 

“Oh! we can easily get rid of that.” 

So saying, Tom King set about freeing his chair from 
the heaps of dust upon it. 

Turpin sook another and followed his example. 

And now, as the dust was removed, the richness and 
beauty of the chairs became at once apparent. 

In particular the one which Turpin had taken for his 
dwn use. 

It was the one that stood always at the top-of the table. 

The back was very high, and cushioned with crimson 
velvet, upon which the coat of arms belonging to the 
Darley family had been embroidered in gold. 

The velvet had faded slightly in places, but the device 
itself was as bright as new. : 

The arms and legs of this chair were also very beauti- 
fully carved, while the upper part of the back had been 
wrought into the shape of a coronet. 

Dick was pleased with the grandeur of this piece of 
furniture, and he was very careful to cleanse it from 
every particle of dirt. 

Then he looked at it with admiration, and called his 
comrade’s attention to it. 

The firelizht fell fully upon it, and imparted to it an 
appearance of great magnificence. 

‘ Beautiful !” was Tom’s involuntary exclamation when 
he gazed upon it. 

He had been busily engaged in dusting his own chair, 
and had not paid any attention to Dick, so the beauty of 
this chair burst upon him all at once. 

The one which King had wasa very handsome one, 
but it would not bear comparison with Turpin’s. 

“I suppose,” said the latter, when they had both 
looked at it sufficiently, and as he seated himself in it, 
‘I suppose this is the chair in which Sir Ernest and 
his forefathers were wont to sit.” 

“ There can be no doubt of that,” said Tom King, as 
he also seated himself. “ I wonder if he ever thought it 
would be occupied by Dick Turpin, the highwayman ?” 





CHAPTER LI. 


DETAILS HOW IT WAS DICK TURPIN TOOK TO THE ROAD, 
AND HOW HE OBTAINED POSSESSION OF BLACK BESS. 


“ Not exactly, you may depend,” replied Dick, as he 
settled himself more comfortably in the family chair, 
and stretched out his legs towards the glowing embers. 
“ Heap on a little more wood, and then, while we are 
taking our ease, just tell us what you know about Durley 
Chine.” 

“ Certainly,” said Tom, casting the remainder of the 
chairs upon the hearth. 

This had the effect of dulling the light for a few 


minutes while the smoke arose in quite a thick mass. 


“Tom,” said Dick, suddenly. ‘ You’ve done it!” 


“ What?” 


jand the chimneys are very high, I don’t suppose it can 
possibly be seen, for it will be little more than vapor by 
the time it reaches the top.” 

“ I suppose not. However, if it comes out in a cloud, 
it cannot be helped now.” 

“No, but I shall certainly be more careful the next 
time I put any on.” 

“Doso. Ah! that’s better !” 

A broad flame shot up the chimney as Dick spoke, and 
so put an end to the smoke by consuming it.” 

‘“‘ We are very snug here,” said Tom. taking off his hat, 
and hanging it on one of the projections of the carving 
on his chair back, and throwing bis pistols carelessly on 
the floor; ‘‘ quite snug or cosy.” 

‘“We are that; and after knocking about as we have 
been, this is quite a grateful change.” 

“T only hope we shall be left undisturbed for a day or 
two, and then I shall be able to get my strength up.” 

“ And I.” 

“In the morning,though, and when we can have day- 
light to aid us, we will make a thorough exploration of 
the place, and, if we can, visit every nook and corner 
in it.” 

“Agreed! I should like that vastly. But come, in 
the meantime, just be kind enough to put me in posses- 
sion of the facts you know concerning the‘desertion of 
Durley Chine.” 

“The facts ?” 

“Tes, 

“Those simply ?” 

“ Of course.” 

“Ob! I meant to have thrown ali tnat [ have neard, 
without reference to being facts or not, into the form of a 
narrative.” 

“H-m! ah! perhaps it will be as well.” 

“It will not take very many words, or a very long 
time. The story, is, in itself, simple, yet most terrible.” 

Tom paused a moment or so. 

Dick kicked the fire together with his foot. 

“Yon must understand, first of all,” resumed Tom 
| King, “that when Sir Ernest Dane died, that is to say 
in 1717, be was verging closely upon sixty years of age. 

“Tn all the accounts that I have ever heard of him he 
has been represented as a dark-souled, evil man, whose 
youth was spent in riotous living and debauch, and his 
old age in sorrow and in shame.” 

“Tam afraid, Tom,” interrupted Dick, “that the de- 
scription would apply to very many baronets; and not 
only baronets, but those who rank among the highest in 
the land.” ' 

“ Yes; but thank heaven! if there be many like him, 
yet there are some who show us what human nature ought 
to be, when the accident of birth raises it above the ma- 
jority of mankind.” 

‘1 don’t deny that; but never mind, get on with your 
story.” 

“Ves but bear in mind, I cannot vouch for the truth 
of any of these assertions, for not only was I never in 
this part of the csuntry before, but I have never seen 
Sir Ernest Dane.” 

“Then you speak by hearesay ?” 

“Quite. [have been told that at the age of fifty, he 
was remarkable for his shrivelled diminutive person and 
his vindictive malice, which peeped out on the most 
trivial occasions.” 

“ What a delightful old man!” ; 

“ Despite his numberless extravagance which would 
have been sufficient ts ruin mo. t men, he at the time of 
whch I am speaking, nawely, ten years before his de- 
cease, was possessed of considerable riches, as well as 
mapy estates, which were all, however, strictly entailed.” 

, That accounts for it perhaps.” ; 

“Very likely. Now this old, hoary-headed sinner, 
had not at all improved since the days of his youth. To 
be sure, his body failed him, for excesses such as he had 
indulged in always leave their traces behind them. Yet 
the salaciousness of his disposition was in full vigor, and 
the old leecher professed to fall in love with the daughter 
of a Mr. Enderby, a gentleman of means, who resided 
not far from Durley Chine.” 

When King reached this part of his narrative, Turpin 
removed his eyes from the fire upon which they had 
been resting, and fixed them upon his comrade’s coun- 
tenance. He already anticipated the catastrophe, and 
he listened with intense interest for the continuation of 
the story. ; 

“It was said that if you had searched the counties of 
Dorset, Devon, and Hants, you would never have found 
a maiden who could compare with Kate Enderby, either 
for personal beauty or those manifold attractions which 
are most endearivg in woman. ‘ 

“ Such, then, was the being whom Sir Ernest Dane 
polluted with his thoughts. She—fresh, Tosy, and 
seventeen—he jejuned, decrepit, and fifty, withone foot 
already in the grave. 

(To be continued in our next.) 
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=: Useful and Interesting Knowledge. 
F Bertrisn Ramroaps—Tue Carirat, MILEAGE aND 
Busrvess or Exouisu Roaps.—The Blue Book of the 
British Board of Trade recently issued, shows that at 
the close of 1874, there were in England, Scotland, 
and Ireland 16,449 miles of railway. Of these Eng- 
land had 7,193 miles of double track, and 4,429 miles 
of single track ; Scotland had 1,048 miles of double 
and 1,652 miles of single track ; and Ireland had 598 
miles of double and 1,619 miles of single track. 
Twenty years ago there were in the United Kingdom 
only 8,053 miles of railway, of which 6,103 miles were 
double and 1,950 single lines. ‘ 
single lines of rail in Scotland and Ireland, is a good 
illustration of the adaptation of means to ends—the 
thinly populated regions of these countries have been 
furnished with such railways as they absolutely 
needed, and with no more. The gress capital invest- 
ed in railways in the United Kingdom at present, is 
£609,895,931, or $3,049,479,655. Of this immense 
sum, exceeding the debt of the United States by 
nearly 1,000,000,000, England has the lion’s share, 


The increase of the 


cent. third-class. In England, no doubt, there are 


pe 
the well-known story, travel third-class because there is 
no fourth-class. But at the same time, “ the middle- 
class” in England and Ireland seems to be much more 
numerous than in Seotland. Your Scotchman, it ap- 
pears, disdains a middle position—he either travels 
with “dukes, Americans and fools” in the first-slass 
carriages, or goes with the mob in the third-class. It 
is curious to see that in Ireland more than a fourth of 
the people are too poor to pay first-class fare, and too 
proud to travel third-elags. 

The total receipts of all the British railways in 1874, 
were £59,255,715, an increase of :£39,039,991 as com- 
pared with the receipts twenty years ago. Of these re- 
ceipts 42.01 per cent. came from passengers. The 
Government paid £656,193 tor the transmission of its 
mails ; the remaining receipts came from the transpor- 
tation of goods. The whole working cost of the roads 
was £32,612,712, and the net receipts were £26,643,- 


second-class, and 79.2 per cent. of third-class passen- 
gers; and in Ireland the proportions were 11.5 per 
ceng. first-class ; 251 per cent. second-class ; and 63.4 


vast numbers of peop!e, who like the old nobleman of 


Tue Mines or Mexico.—A correspondent writing 
from Mexico says: In addition to the many new dis- 
foveries that are continually being made by Mexicans 
and others, there are many old mines which have 
yielded immensely in times past, and, with the neces- 
sary capital, might be made to yicld largely again. 
An American who had been for many years engaged 
in mining in Mexico, in his correspondence with one 
of the daily papers of this city in the years 1863 and 
1864, gives the following data about some of the 
celebrated mines of that State, most of which, no 
doubt, remain intact at the present time. The corre- 
spondence is dated from Batopilas, Chihuahua, about 
which place he says: “This place was at one time 
one of the most flourishing mineral towns in the 
Sierra Madre ; but since the Spanish Government 
ceased and Mexican independence was declared, the 
mines have fallen from their original splendor, and 
the millions of wealth that were extracted from this 
mining district during the past century, enriching the 
enterprising miner and the vaults of tke kings, are 
now only known by tradition. Upon the official 
records there remains no vouchers to establish the 


£508,726,428; Scotland has $71,327,140; while poor/043. The railway companies paid £355,876 as com- fact of the immense wealth, reported to have been 


Treland follows far in the rear, with only £29,842,-|pensation for personal injurics, £251,266 fur damages taken out of the mines in this locality. 


363. 
528,241, is in ordinary stock ; while the remaining 


penses. 


They had 11,935 locomotives and 379,899 


One thing, 


About 40 percent. of the whole, or £248,-|to goods, and £315,013 for law and Parliamentary ex-| however, is certain: that this town at one time must 


have contained from eight to twelve thousand inhab- 


£361,367,691, is represented by various forms of in-|earriages. [f all these locomotives and carriages were|itants, whereas it now contains only as many hundreds. 


debtedness. The capital has increased in twenty 
ears by £222, 657,634, and thus has nearly doubled. 

he number of passengers conveyed by all tie rail- 
ways in 1874, was 477,840,411, an increase of 366,- 
660,246 in twenty years. The total receipts for pas- 
sengers in 1874, were £22,014,318, which is an aver- 
age of only about 11 pence per passenger. This 
somewhat startling fact gives apparent strength to 
the opinion, that if all the railways of the Kingdom 


made into one train it would be 1,855 miles long—that 
is, it would extend from New York City to Salt Lake— 
and it would carry without crowding about ten millions 
of peuple. 

American Mintne Metnovs.—One of our Com- 
stock mining engineers lately returned from a tour 
of inspection through the mining districts of Germany, 
communicates to a California daily his conviction, 
that there is no engineering in Germany to compare 


The numerous old mines presented to view furnish 
another proof of the former richness of this district. 
Every ravine, hill and mountain contains mines 
that have been worked by the Spaniards, but with the 
decline and fall of the Government maintained by the 
Viceroys, mining operations also declined, and this 
town, notwithstanding its brilliant fame, is now 
scarcely known to the civilized world. Were it not 
that a few copies of Gamboa, Ward and Humboldt 


were taken over by the Government, it would be pos-| with that on the Comstock lode, and no mines in|®T¢ Still extant, this place would long since have 


sible without loss, to carry passengers as letters are 
now carried—that is, at a very low and uniform rate 
for any distance. If every passenger, who traveled on 
the British railways in 1874, had paid one shilling 
for each journey, the income from this source would 
have been £23,892,020, or £1,877,702 more than the 
amount actually received. The vast number of peo- 
ple, however, who travel upon the Underground and 
other metropolitan lines in London for short distances, 
at rates, ranging from 1d. to 8d. per joumney, must be 
taken into account in this calculation, as well as the 
fact that in all the densely populated districts in Eng- 
land, the people avail themselves of those facilities 
for traveling short distances which are, as a rule, un- 
known in Ireland and Scotland. Still, while the pay- 
ment received from each passenger in England in 1874 
averaged only 10.65d. or about 21 cents, it did not 
exceed 12.77d. in Scotland nor 174d. in Ireland. The 
yast impetus which would be given to travel, if one 
could go from London to Edinburgh or Dublin for 
sixpence, or perhaps for trree pence, cannot be safely 
calculated. 

The statistics recently published by the British 
Government concerning its postal telegraph business, 
afford a striking warning of the danger which may 
attend the overdoing of a good thing. 
ment is at present losing 2d. on every telegraphic 
dispatch which it transmits; and there does not appear 
much reason to expect that the increase of business 
will be large enough to make up this loss for some 
years to come. The experiment of a uniform rate for 
railway travel, irrespective of distance, might be tried 
with more prospect of success in some other countries 
than in Great Britain. There the railways have been 
constructed, in too many instances, with such a lavish 
disregard of expense, that should the Government 

urchase them the bare interest upon the cost would 

orm a very formidable obstacle to the proposed ey- 

riment. When the telegraph lines were purchased 
. the Government, sanguine expectations were 
entertained concerning the saving that was to result 
from unity of management; but experience has shown 
that these hopes were fallacious. Under Government- 
al control the telegraph lines have extended their 
business to a wonderful degree; but they have not 
yet been able to pay their expenses; and while the 
public convenience has no doubt been promoted, the 


which the mechanical appliances are so ingenious and 
effective. He supports this assertion by a graphic 
description of the crude and primitive methods in 
vogue abroad. He remarks that in the deep mines of 
Bohemia, the hoisting apparatus consisted merely of 
open tubs, and the operating machinery was so poorly 
constructed, that be dared not venture t» descend. 
In most of the German mines, he found that the men 
were compelled to walk up or down to the scene of 
their labors, either by going down an incline, or by 
using long parallel stilts, which move up and down 
alternately about six feet at a time. The mode of as- 
cending and descending on these, is to step from one 
to the other, as each ascends or descends, where a 
misstep would be attended with fatal consequences. 
His remark that in the Comstock, the men went down 
to the lowest levels, and came up in two minutes 
without the slightest exertion, was received politely 
but incredulously. The character of the mining tools 
employed is criticised in the same uncomplimentary 
strain, and the assertion is made, that an average 
day’s work upon the Comstock would seem incredible 
to the miuers of Continental Europe. 


A Tramway Car IMPELLED By Compressep Airn.— 


The Govern-|The trials recently of the Scott-Moncrieff tramway 


car st Glasgow seem to have shown results of some 
importance. The car, which is impelled by com- 
pressed air, is rather larger and heavier than an or- 
dinary tramway car, and cen be driven at ten miles an 
hour, but its usual speed in towns is to be only six. 
At this rate the car can be taken up and down the 
steepest gradients overcome by the usual tramway 
cars, makes no noise, and costs for motive power only 
one and a half pence a mile against seven pence 
per mile when drawn by horses, a saving which 
will soon give those who use it a monopoly ot the 
traffic. The invention, if really as cheap as is al- 
leged, will be most useful for cross-country railways, 
and ought before long to be applied to all thresh- 


frighten the horses on country roads, while it excites a 
hope, that at some future date we may yet be able to 
dispense with horses as beasts of draught. The ani- 
mals have one permanent disadvantage in ary contest 
with machinery—they eat when they are not at work. 

A DECIDED SUCCESS HAS BEEN ACHTEVED aT Sr. 





tax-paying portion of the community have been, and 
will be compelled to suffer for it. Again, there would 
be an evident injustice in fixing a uniform rate for all 
railway journeys unless the sum designated was as 
low as that for which tlie shortest and cheapest 
journey can now be performed. A workman can at 
present travel from Brompton to the Mansion House 
and return to his home for 4d. Why should he then 
be made to pay 6d. or a shilling for this journey in 
order that he might be able to go to Liverpool or to 
the Land’s End for the same sum? He must make 
the short journey every day, and he may never wish 
to make the long one. 

The first-class passengers in England during 1874 
constituted only 7.8 per cent. of the whole number ear- 
ried on the railways ; the second-class formed 15.2 per 
cent.,and the third class 77 per vent. In Seotland, 
there were 11 per cent. of first-class. 9.8 per cent. of 


PETERSBURG, in the construction of a high-speed boat 
on an improved plan. Her outer shell is made entire- 
\ly of Muntz Metal, an alloy of copper and zinc, of 
great durability, much used in Europe for sheathing 
wooden vessels, and for axle bearings and the like. 
In atrial with one of the fastest boats, this new craft 
proved victorious, accomplishing nineteen miles per 
|hour, the engines making an average of nearly six 
hundred revolutions per minute, working with steam 
at one hundred pounds per square inch in the boiler. 
This vessel is described as being forty-eight feet long 
jat the load line, and has six and one-half feet at the 
‘beam, and three and one-half feet depth of hold, 
\while her mean draft is one foot nine inches. She is 
|fitted with compound engines, said to be of very supe- 
irior workmanship in every respect, and which drive a 
screw two feet nine inches in diameter and three feet 
four inches in pitch. 











ing machines and other heavy engines, which now|P 


passed into oblivion. The Mexicans at the time of 
the overthrow of the Spanish Government, were too 
much interested in following up their victories to carry 
on mining operations, and thus mining districts like 
Batopilas, situated so far away from civilization and 
shut up in the fastness of this immense mountain 
range, became entirely neglected. The mines gradu- 
ally caved in or were filled up, so that at the present 
time we have no means ot ascertaining much about 
their actual wealth. " ” - 
This writer gives the names of several comparativel 
new mines which were being worked at the time wit 
fair prospects of success, and also the names of 
several of the old abandoned mines, with accounts of 
their extraordinary richness whea worked by the 
Spaniards. From one was taken out blocks of mas- 
sive silver, weighing from 500 to 600 pounds each. 
Another was in bonanza for over eighteen years, yield- 
ing from 35,000 to 40,000 ounces of virgin silver 
weekly, without taking into the account that extracted 
from the poorer ores. One of these mines is now 
owned by Wells, Fargo & Co., and by all accounts is 
paying well. It is not with the supposition that these 
old abandoned mines of this one mining district of 
Chihuahua, are of much value as speculations at the 
present, but it is by no means improbable, when 
capital becomes more abundant and there are better 
facilities for conveying the necessary machinery to 
them, that they will be worked some day. The object 
in giving the —— extract is to show what has 
been done in this one district, and thereby giving rise 
to the very natural inference that where so much 
mineral wealth has been extracted there may still be 
a good deal left.—S. F. Stock Exciange. 


Tut New Untrep States Twenty-cent Cor 1 
Canapa.—A new silver coin has just made its appear- 
ance, which is likely to cause some inconvenience, 
owing to its approximation in size to two curreut Ua- 
nadian coins, viz: the twenty five and twenty cent 
ieces It is an American twenty-cent piece, not 
quite as large as our twenty-cent coin,and not as 
eavy. Another difference between it ard our twenty 
cent piece in general appearance, is that it is not 
milled. By the exercise of about the same amount 
of vigilance that is now necessary to distinguish be- 
tween our twenty-five and twenty-cent cent coins, 
any one may easily avoid taking it for the latter. 
Like all other American silver coins, it is subject to 
discount in this country.—Toronto Globe. 





FRoM THE RETURNS OF THE British INsPEcrors 
or Mines, we learn that in 1874, 126,590,108 tons 
(2,240 pounds) of coal were mined as against 128,- 
680,131 tons in 1873, showing a falling off of 
2,090,023 tons. Of ironstone, there were 11,693,186 
tons mined, and of fire-clay, 5,067,791 tons. The 
last item shows an increase of nearly 300,000 tons 
over 1873, but 1n ironstone there has been a falling 
off of about 400,000 tons. There were 428,611 per- 
sons employed under ground, and 110,218 above 
ground in the production of these minerals. There 
were 1,056 lives lost in 895 accidents,or there was one 
life lost for every 510 persons employed in and about 
the mines, and 157,522 tons of mineral were got for 
every life lost 
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A Year’s Fauures 1x Enetano.—The number of 
bankruptcies in England and of compositions with 
creditors and liquidations by arrangement conducted 
under the provisions of the Bankruptcy act was 7,919 
in the year 1874, 7,489 in 1873, 6,835 in 1872, 6,280 
in 1871; only 5,002 in 1870, the first year under the 
new act. The total liabilities were £17,456,429 in 
1870, but there were in the same ag some very heavy 
bankruptcies, in four of which the aggregate liabil- 
ities exceeded £3,300,000 ; in 1871 the liabilities were 
£14,158,859; in 1872, £14,287,418; in 1873, £19,194,- 
812; in 1874, £20,136,670, showing a large increase of 
bad debts in the last two years. In the five years the 
number of bankruptcies declined from 1,351 in 1870 
to 930 in 1874, but the compositions increased from 
1,616 to 2,549, and the liquidations by arrangement 
from 2,035 to 4,440. The assets in the failures of 
1874 were but £5,431,848, to meet liabilities exceed- 
ing twenty millions, or half a million less of assets 
than in 1873 to meet liabilities which showed an 
increase of nearly a million sterling. The assets in 
the 930 bankruptcies of 1874 were estimated at no 
more than £485,445, the liabilities being £3,788,639. 
The number of bankruptcies with small assets tells 
upon the ratio of the cost of realization to the amount 
of assets. In 1874 there were 670 bankruptcies closed; 
in 118 no assets whatever were realized, and in 223 
more the assets averaged about £87 in each case, and 
were absorbed in costs. In the other 329 cases divi- 
dends were paid, but only two-thirds of the assets 
realized were left for dividend after payment of costs 
and expenses. In the 552 cases in which there were 
assets, there were 116 in which the assets averaged 
less than £24. There were only 10 in which the 
assets exceeded £2,000. Of the whole 329 bank- 
ruptcies in which a dividend was paid there 
were only 56, or 17 per cent., in which it 
exceeded 7s. 6d. The inferiority of the class of estates 
wound up in bankruptcy, is attributed to the facilities 
offered to debtors for compositions with creditors, or 
liquidations by arrangement under the bankruptcy act. 
The liquidations by arrangement advanced in number in 
1874 to 4,440, but the gross value of the assets was 
only £3,461,893, or noel £600,000 less than the pre- 
ceding year ; the gross amount of the debts was £11,- 
131,915, an increase of £100,000. The compositions 
increased to 2,549 ; the liabilities to £5,216,116 or £1,- 
100,000 more than in the preceding year ; the assets, 
or gross amount of composition, to £1,484,510, an in- 
crease of a quarter of a million. The number of com- 
positions in which the rate paid exceeded 7s. 6d. in the 
pound, has fallen from 34.77 per cent. of the total num- 
ber in 1870 to 16.05 per cent. in 1874 in this last 
year, in one-fifth of the cases the composition did not 
exceed ls, in the pound. Inthe whole above number 
of failures in 1874, the estimated assets were not quite 
equal to 27 per cent. of the liabilities ; in the liquida 
dation by arrangement, 31 per cent.; in the composi- 
tions, above 28 per cent. ; in the bankruptcies, less than 
13 percent. There were but 82 discharges granted to 
bankrupts in 1874, and that was 9 more than in the pre- 
ceding year. Of the 82 discharges 4 only, as against 
10 in 1873, were granted on the ground that the bank- 
rupts had or might have paid 10s. in the pound, the re- 
mainder, 78, having been granted on special resolutions 
of creditors that the bankruptcy or the failure to pay 
10s. in the pound, had arisen from circumstances for 
which the bankrupt could not justly be held responsi- 
ble.—London Times. 

Rattway Signatine in Great Britatn.—On some 
of the Scotch railways an improved system of block sig- 
nalling has been adopted, with very satisfactory results. 
This improved system provides that along the railway 
line semaphore arms are to be regularly and ordinarily 
kept up in the horizontal position, for prohibiting the 
passage of any train, and that each is only to be put 
down when an approaching train is—by an electric sig- 
nal from the cabin behind—announced to the man in 
charge of that signal semaphore as having entered on 
the block section behind, and when further that man 
has, by an electrical signal sent forward to the next 
cabin in advance, inquired whether the section in ad- 
vance of his own cabin is clear, and received in return 
an electric signal meaning, ‘ The track is clear ; you 
m»y put down your debarring signal, and let the train 
pass your cabin.” The main effect of this is, that along 
a line of railway the signals are to be regularly and or- 
dinarily standing up in the debarring position against 
allowing any train to pass; but that, as each train ap- 
proaches, and usually before they come in sight, they 
go down almost as if by magic, and so open the way in 
front of the train, if the line is ascertained to be duly 
safe in front. Also, immediately on the passage of the 
train they go up again, and, by remaining up, keep the 
road closed against any engine or train, whose approach 
has not been duly announced in advance, so as to be 
known at the first and second cabins in front of it, and 
kept closed unless the entire block section between 
these two cabins is known to have been left clear by 
the last preceding engine or train having quitted it, aud 
is sufficiently presumed not to have met with any ob- 
struction, by shunting, or by accident, or in any other 
way. 





Tue Fasutovs Weaura or Tae Ancrents.—The! 
moderns who are showing such extravagant taste for art | 
have by no means reavhed the appreciativeness of the 
ancients. Zeuxis grew so rich, that he refused to sell 
more pictures, and gave them away to cities; and Ni- 
cias declined an offer from Attalue, of £15,000 fora 
single picture. Appelles received £5,000 for a por- 
trait of Alexander, and gave £12,500 for each picture 
Protegeus had in his studio. Julius Cesar gave £50,- 
000 for two pictures, of single figures, one Ajax and 
the Medea ; and M. Agrippa paid to the municipality of 
Cyzieus £10,600 for two more. Lucius Mumuius, re- 
fuseé £52,000 tor a piciure of “ Father Bacchus,” 
which he had seized in Greece, and Tiberius gave 60,- 
090 sestertia, or nearly half a million, for a picture by 
Parrhasius. Cicero argued that Verres had compelled 
Heius, a rich Sicilian, to part with a little bronze Cupid 
bo Praxiteles, because sth bought for only £1,663 ; 
and Nicomedes offered ‘to pay off the publie debt of Gui- 
dus—* guod erat ingens,” says Pliny—if the citizens 
would give him Praxiteles’ statue of Venice in return, 
and was refused because it was the glory of the city. 
“ But what shall we say of Lillia Paulina, the rival of 
Agrippina, whose dresses alone were valued at £331,- 
916?” Nero gave nineteen millions in presents only— 
rather more than Louis Quatorze spent upon Versailles; 
and “there was Pallas, the curled darling of Agrip- 
pina, who was enormously rich, and to whom Juvenal 
alludes as a type of wealthy men, in the line ‘Ego 
possideo plus Pallanto et Licinio.?” He left a hand- 
some estate in land—I speak only of land now—of 
some £2,921,875. Then there was Seneca, the phil- 
osopher and moralist, who always preached the virtues 
of poverty and self-denial, and the virtues of Stoicism, 
who left about the same amount, given to him in 
great part, I suppose, by Nero and Lentulus whose 
real estate amounted to about £3,229,136, and Isodo- 
rous, by will of 416 slaves, 3,660 yoke of oxen and 
257,000 other cattle. These were all fairly well off, 
one might say; but apparently Marcus Scatrus was 
superior to them all in wealth.” 

These fortunes are perfectly possible, if we recol- 
lect that the wealth of a plundered world was in the 
hands of a few Roman nobles; but it must be remem- 
bered that in those days all statistics were more or 
less inaccurate, that even now a popular estimate of a 
man’s wealth is often ludicrously exaggerated, aud 
that a Roman household consisting of slaves, and food 
to a Roman noble costing scarcely anything, his 
surplas could only be devoted to the competition of 
luxury. The writer is to continue, and should begin 
by a rather more exhaustive statement of the value 
and purchasing power of the coins in which the 
ancients described wealth.—London Spectator. 


Tue Unpreakasce Gtass.—The French papers speak 
of the new Bastie glass a3 an article of undoubted 
value, capable of many important applications. It 
is tough, as well as hard, resisting the action of fire 
and can be made specially serviceable for water con- 
duits and a variety of culinary utensils, instead of 
the enamel or the leaded tin now so much employed 
in certain departments of the hardware trade. An 
account is published of some additional experiments 
made in Paris to test the value of the article, the 
results appearing to have been remarkably satisfac- 
tory. Thus, thin plates of the material were thrown 
on atiled floor from a height of three metres, that is, 
a little more than nine feet, without injury; they 
were then hurled with violence about the room and 
against the walls, and held over gas jets, a weight of 
one hundred grams being also dropped on them from 
a height of three metres, but all without any effect. 
As is well known, the resisting temper of this new 
kind of glass is obtained by means of a chemical bath, 
to which it is subjected when hot from the furnace. 
In these experiments some of the specimens showed 
more resisting power than others; those which yielded 
to the blows which they received Only broke in the 
spots where they were hit, and there was a remarkable 
absence of continuous cracks—wherever the hammer 
took effect the glass lost cohesion and transparency, 
and was reduced to granulous particles. 


Tur Unknown Goxp anv SILver oF THE Earta.— 
Why should we assume the Peruvian traditions of the 
lost mines of the Incas to be so untrue, or smile be- 
cause we are told that the Ashuntees know where to 
find gold in quantities? Why not? The California 
gold was known a century before it was found, and 
unless geology is all wrong, the Yankees have not got 
hold of the richest section, which is in Lower Califor- 
nia, yet. The Turks must own and neglect endless 
mines—some of them, in tradition is not all self- 
begotten, mines of gold—and there is all Southern 
Asia to be ransacked by the curious. Where, before 
maritime enterprise began, did all the silver, and cop- 
per and lead in those vast countries come from? The 
people of India wore two hundred millions before the 
fifteenth century, and used and hoarded silver and 
copper in several forms, and lead, and where did they 

et them? There sre no silver mines open now in 
India. They are working gold diggings in Wynaad, 





least with a high degree of probability, that the have 
not reached the “reefs,” and have only found some 
ancient deposits washed down from them. There are 
all manner cf minerals in the Malayan Peninsula, and 
indeed, throughout the Eastern Archipelago, which, 
for want of civilized methods of working, return 
nobody anything worth having. Would not copper 
be worth searching for in those regious, by men who 
remember that if they can only find any metal worth 
working, there is the boundless reservoir of China 
close at hand to draw their labor from? Discoveries 
of tin in the Archipelago have half-ruined Cornwall, 
and there may be much more than tin the efistence of 
which geologists could predicate with certainty. 
Even leaving a-ide gold, as a tempting but illusive 
metal, which rouses local cupidity too much, where 
are the places in Southern Asia, and espec ally in 
India, where copper ought to exist ?—London Spec- 
tator. 


Lire Insurance.--Stephen H. Rhodes, Insurance Com- 
missioner of Massachusetts, in his annual report, which 
has just been submitted, speaks of life insurance asa 
necessity of civilization, and then says: “The failures 
in life insurance have been the results of gross mismau- 
agement, occasioned by incompetency or somethin 
worse. Few, if any, branches of business over suffered 
as this has done during te past decade. Reckless mana- 
gers have wasted its substance by extravagant salaries 
and office expenses; by fooiish fruitless efforts to secure 
new business; by dividends when there was no surplus; 
by expending money, not to do good, but to evert an 
evil usually more imaginary than real; in short, by 
ways almost innumerable. Agents have abused it by 
misrepresentations and attempts to build up their own 
companies by deerying others. Wreckers have sought 
to strand it. Pirates have endeavored to capture it. 
Black-mailers have levied uponit. In consequence of 
all this, the weak, ivefficiently officered barks have 
foundered; or perhaps, the simile would be more perfect 
it we say that after, a partially successful attempt to 
transfer the passengers to a hulk, in most cases nearly, 
if not quite, as unseaworthy as the one abandoned, the 
officers have taken to the long boat, and sailed away with 
colors flying. But there isa bright side to life insurance, 
made all the brighter by contrast, and a knowledge of 
the assaults which it has successfully withstood. We 
have yet remaining a large number of strong companies, 
managed by men of high character and business ability 
—men who fully realised the sacredness of their trusts, 
Though errors have been made, as will inevitably happen 
in the conduct of all human affais, and though question- 
able expedients have sometimes been adopted, yet as a 
whole, their management has been a perfect as could rea- 
sonably have been expected. ‘There is no ground for a 
reasonable doubt that these companies will be able to 
meet all their obligations as they nature.” 


Prorits or Ockan TeLtkuraruy.—We have re- 
ceived the following statement showing the amounts 
received by the Angio-American Telegraph Company 
during the months of May, June and July, 1874, un- 
der the rate of one dollar per word; and the receipts 
for the corresponding period of 1875, with the rate at 
fifty cents per word: 











————1874—__—.. 1875 ——.... 

No. of Amount No, of Amount 

Messages. Received. Messages. Received. 
MOF.cccvccere 21,354 £56,216 27,184 £33,940 
BURT. 2006006.00 22.0 3 53,758 24,892 36,650 
PORT. 00000.00000 20,905 56,593 28,897 3-270 
64,292 £171,567 84,973 £108, 860 


To this statement the following is added: “It thus 
appears that the reduction of tariff to 50 cents per 
word, has caused a falling off in the revenue of 36.55 
per cent. for the three months it has been in opera- 
tion; while the messages have increased 32,17 per 
cent.” The World, in expressiug the opinion that 
the company is preparing the public for a return to 
the old rate, says: “ The Anglo-American ‘Telegraph 
Company, however, though it alleges a material de- 
crease of gross revenue, does not give any figures to 
show that the business now done at the reduced rates 
is unremunerative, nor does it explain how, in the 
face of its diminished income and profits, its stock has 
advanced notably.” This certainly is a poor time to 
increase the cost of any privilege which depends 
largely on the support of business men, 

Tue Bessemer Merat Process, as in despensing with 
the puddling process, and in utilizing the carbon con- 
tained in the pig iron, to effect the effusion of the final 
metal, has given a vast extension of the application of 
cast steel for railway bars, tires, boilers,-plates, &c. A 
drawback, however, to this method is, that it is limited 
in its application to superior brands of pig iron, contain- 
ing much carbon and no sulphur or phosphorous, which 
tatter impurities are so destructed to the desired quali- 
ties of steel. Indeed, the puddling operation has still 
to be resorted to, unless the new process of decarburi- 
zation is substituted, to purify those inferior pig irons 
which constitute the bulk of production, and the puddled 
iron cannot be brought to the condition of cast steel exs 














on a system which indicates, if not with certainty, at 


cept through the process of fusion, 
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Dress-Making a Fine Art. 


Within the last few years there has beena great revival hy 
many minor branches of the decorative art: ‘The School of 
Needlework at South Kensington is rich in designs for costly 
and beautitul hangings. There are a large number of efficient 
workers employed there, and some of the embroidery produced 
by the ladies is extremely good, In many shop windows are 
to be seen fine plaques of china and admirable tiles, while even 
the convicts at Woking turn out very creditable mosaic. Wall 
papers have reached the point of being really decorative, and 
the most fastidious person oan hardly fail to find something to 
please him among the many patterns brought out by competent 
peop!e who have studied the subject. It is now possible to get 
both men and women so well educated in art and archeology 
that they are able to design appropriate furniture to suit any 
given style of architecture. Itis surely time to try art dress 
making. Sv long as we were contented to follow French 
fashions with regard to the furnishing of our houses it was per- 
haps natural that our wives and daughters should get their 
dresses from Paris. Now that we have ceased to look across 
the Channel for the patter s of our carpets and our clocks, 
there is no reason why dress should not also be provided at 
home in harmony with other decorations, When we walk iato 
@ drawing-room furnished in severe “Queen Anne,” and find the 
lady of the Louse sitting in an upright chair, sipping her tea 
out of a Bristol cup and saucer, bat dressed in the extreme of 
the present fashion, ou: esthetic teeth are set on edge, Every- 
thing seems out of tune and inbarmonious, !t is as if we 
opened a Venetian casket and found that it contained a photo- 
graph of the Albert Memorial. Ladies with delicate perception 
and sufficient skill to know how to farnish their rooms feel this 
incongruity instinctively, They often express a wish that they 
could order heir dresses from the same artist who paints their 
rooms; but, as that is impossible, they go to Mr. Worth instead, 
and try to conform their taste to the last new Paris whim, no 
matter how ugly or indecorous it may be. The fashions which 
have been worn for the last six or seven years are certainly 
much more picturesque than those of the days of crinoline 
More care has been tuken by the milliners that colors shall be 
few and harmonious. lhe wearing of black even by those not 
in mourning has been very generally adopted, and, as it suite 
almost every one, and looks well out of dours, it is at least 
unobyjectionable, Still there is an immense amount of bad 
dressing to be seen everywhere which is quite needless, and 
which would be simply iwpoesible if the art was at all under 
stood by either dress-makers or dress-wearers 

Dressmakers, as a class, are valgar and uneducated, with little 
appreciation of the artistic subtleties of their art, or even its 
more obvious proprieties, They have leurned to load their work 
wth ugly and senseless frills which do not end anything, with 
bows which do not tie anytbing, and with buttons which are of 
no use, until their eyes are incapable of seeing, or their minds 
of understanding, the grace of simplici y and the charm of suita- 
bility. Of what constitutes true beauty in the female form they 
are entirely ignorant, and they adore a waist that can be spanned. 
They think that a dress is a perfect fitin which a lady can nei- 
ther raise her arms nor use her legs. Artificial flowers and 
glass beads are their highest ideal of decoration and costly trim- 
m ngs of art. A novelty, however ugly, if stamped with the 
approval of Paris, is accepted without a thought, but the sug- 
gestion of some pretty design which has not emanated from 
that centre of frivolity, is at once rejected with scorn, becanse it 
has no ‘‘style.” Itis not uncommon to see vigorous efforts 
made on tbe part of some ladies to ipate th lves trom 
the thraldom of fashion, and to strii 





ke out a line for themselves, 
Too often these efforts are signal failures, from want of sufficient 
knowledge of the subject. There are very few people who have 
a genins for dressin: thewselves, er even the perception to know 
what style suits them best, Ignorant attempts at the pictu- 
resque are often mach worse than even a servile imitation of the 
reigning fashion. A goed design is spoiled wben badly carried 
out, or when the workmanship is not highly finished. Laces of 
different periods and couutr es are often ignorantly mixed up 
together, and sleeves of one century worn with todices of an- 
other. It is unpleasant to see a Stuart costame surmounted by 
a Victorian chignon, or an Elizabethan headdress finished with 
amobe p. Some ladies, too, will appear in a medieval dress 
one dey, and in a Pompadour robe the next, giving one the im- 
pression that they are using up their fancy ball costumes. Ev- 
ery woman has «a certain style of apj;earance, and her dress 
should correspond with it. In French fashions there is g ly 
‘@ great want of dignity—the dignity of simplicity. How refresh- 
ing it is to see a handsome ycung woman in a plain gown, look- 
ing, as Georgs Eliot describes Dorothea Brooke, like a “ fine 
quotation from the Bible in to-day’s newspaper !” 








name, Free Classic. It is general 
with high should It ists for the most part of a sbape 
less cream-colored cotton or woolen robe, with a gold girdle. 
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| On stout figures the effect is by no means attractive. A model 
attired in a night-gown which has been properly damped and 


| draped no doubt looks very well, but a nightgown over a reas- 
| orable amount of undergarments is merely ungainly «nd 
| sbapel 
indeli 


t a 


Still fi to live as we like and dres: as we like 
is such a desirable thing that we may rejoice to think a lady can 
go toadinner party in a white flannel dressing-gown without 
uny doubts being raised as to her sanity. Indeed, we must be 
glad of every nail that can be put in Mrs. Grundy’s coffin. It 
is opeaing up a way for the varieties of individuality wnoich she 
so sternly represses in any one under the rank of a Countess, 
|he sort of dressing, however, we have been speaking of unhap 
pily often only retards freedom. It bears the same relationship 
to really artistic costume that the tawdry imitations of litter 
shops ia back streets bear to first-rate French fashions. Good 
ertistic and good fashionable dressing both involve expense, and 
neither of ‘hem can be well carried out without thought, kuowl- 
edge, and money. Weare very unfortunate in having no na 
tional costume, It would save us from much that is unbearably 
hideous in the dress of the lower orders, and perhaps enable 
them to have clean, serviceable clothing, instead of trumpery 
second-hand finery. If our middle-class young ladies are to do 
cooking and house-maid's work, they, too, should have a pictu- 
resque costume, Perhaps the authorities at Sonth Kensington 
might spend some of their spare time in designing suitable 
combinations of short bright petticoate, and overskirts to be 
drawn through a hanging girdle or the oid fashioned pocket- 
holes of our great grandmothers, 

Women should either adopt a uniform, as men have done, or 
else dress-making should be elevated into the position of a fine 
art, and treated »s such. It should be undertaken by peopls of 
culture and refinement in the same way that cookery has been. 
There ought to bea school of art diess-making. Perhaps a 
ro\al Princess would patronize it. Certainly, portrait-painters 
would be only too glad to know of a place at which their sitters 
could be !ecomingly got up. It is melancholy to see the bad 
millinery which is being perpetuated in pictures, and which will 
bean eyesore to future generations, The walls of the Royal 
Academy are every year hang with portraits which look like en- 
larged copies from Le Foliet and the Quen newspapers. Ladies 
can never see ugliness in a dress so long as it is made in the 
height of the reigning fashion. They have their portraits 
taken, if possible, in ‘‘the last new thing,” and then, when an- 
other style appears, wonder they could ever have made such 
frights of themselves, If there were some recognized rules 
about dressing, as there are abont almost every other kind of 
decoration, in time they would be followed, to the great relief of 
peop 6 of taste, and to the comfort of people of no taste at all. 
There are always a large number of ladies who say they have 
got no work todo. Hore’s an opening for them. ‘heir first 
step ought to be to petition her Majesty not to insist upon la- 
dies who are delicate or spare in figure, wearing low dresses at 
morning drawing rooms. ‘Their second one ought to be to abol- 
ish the use ot the word ‘; fashionable” in its present sense, and 
to substitute for it th» word ** becoming,” which would indicate 
both economy where it is necessary and magnificence where it 
is suitable.—Saturday Review. 








Porsonous bad, but poisoning 
is worse, esp yF ing by The agonies which are 
endured by those who have swallowed or imbined arsenic in 
poisonous quantities, are too well known to need mention, and 
arsenic applied in the shape of dye for materials, whether silk 
or woolen, which are worn next the skin, brings about conse- 
quences neurly as dangerous and as painful. Attention should 
be called to the sudject, because it seems that manufacturers are 
recommencing the use of this subet for dyeing articles of 
personal apparel. That arsenic (in the shape of Scheele’s green) 
bas long been used to produc. the well-known dazzling green in 
dresses, artificial flowers, and pavers for walls, and that these 
articles have prodaced all the effects of ar poisoning, are 
facts 80 well established, that sensible pecple have contented 
themselves with avoiding any material of that particular color ; 
but lately Dr. Sedgwick wrote to the ‘limes, stating that his 
wife and himself having ‘‘suffered much in the manner that peo 
ple do when poi db ical vapors,” he analyzed his bed- 
room paper, which was pale blue, and found a large quantity of 
arsenic, Now blue wall-papers are generally thought safe. 
Some years ago silk socks and stockings died in stripes of very 
brillisut hues—orange, purple, and crimson—were sold; and 
many persons suffered fr ghttully through wearing them. The 


Drxs.—Adulteration is 

















Some time agoa ‘Country Critic” expressed in the pages of 
the Cornhill Magazine bis bewilderment after having made a 
tour through the studios of a certain class of painters, His 
politeness and old-fashioned courtesy probably prevented him 


| watery t listers of all sizes, fr 


first sy were int irritation in the skin ot the feet, 
swelling, and an infl apr ; then an outbreak of 
om groups of the size of hem pseed, 
to single blisters on the sole of the foot 1 rger than a five- 








ly adopted by short fat people 


ess. Dresses cf this pattern must be either ugly or 


from remarking upon what no doubt also struck him with aston- | sailling piece, This condition was accompanied by general 
ishment —the withered appearance of the dresses ot the ladies fV¥erishness, rigours, loss of appetite, and a sensation of per- 
who belong to the set uf whom he speaks. They too say, “Give | vading malaise. Ina severe attack the patient was rarely able 
us roses, but let them be faded ones.” Tovey sometimes, unfur-| ‘0 Walk for three weeks, and after one attack passed off it was 
tunately, go farther and say, ‘ Let them be soiled ones.” ‘To | often followed by another of a milder type. In one case a geu- 
a couniry gentleman accustomed to see his womenfolk in fresh | t!eman was obliged to wear cloth shoes for upwards of eight 
muslin and clean prints, it is not a little surprising to be taken months, and with other patients the system has been so impreg- 
to the homes of some of the literary a d semi artistic families | nated with the poison, tha: blisters have reappeared at iatervale, 
living in and near Londoa. An atmosphere of mouldy decay | 2° only on the feet bat on the bands ears, &c., for more thau 
pervades the house, which is painted in dark green blues Thu | ‘tee years. There was no doubt as to the cause and method of 
walls are hung with every conceivable absardity—sconces this blood poisoning, for the blisters first came in stripes cor- 
where no candles are ever lighted, gongs which are not to| responding to the colored stripes of the stocking, and the laun- 
sound, curtains which have no purpose, and give the uir of ‘ comp of the irritation and inflamed condition of 
an old-clothes shop. Whole dinner services of china are|*heir hands after washing these poisonous articles. Inv another 
strung on the stairca ¢, and everything is covered thick with | Stance a crimson silk vest dyed in the same way was worn for 
a black oily dust made by smoke, smutts, and fog. Per-|**° days with con equences very paintfal to the wearer. A 
haps one of the sonsof the house bas taken to painting as a| Scotch lady brought a successful action agains: the firm which 
profession, and brings his studio friends home with him. His|8d supplied her with these goods ; the manufactures had a 
sisters hear 9 constant jargon aboat the beauty of tone,” which |“ 8¢are, and it was formally announced that the employment of 
they gradually discover to consist in old age with a judicious | #rsenic for dyeing wearing apparel would be abandoned. But 
addition of dirt. They see their brother .nd his friends go, ‘bat this abominable practice has been recommenced seems 
iuto eestacies over pieces of stutY which they pick out of the|*olerably vertain. And a recent case is mentioned, too, of a 
rubbish of a neighboring pawnbroker. Consequently the poor | Person who had a serious attack of blisters on his forehead, 
girls try to dress in a way which they tondly believe to be| Cased by a poisonous dye used for the lining material of bis 
artistic, and end in looking like rag dolls. TTuey try the refuse! hat. the head is the most peril us point of attack, for this par- 





of Cairo round their waists, and wisps of strange fabrics round | cular form of blood-poisoning, though it is not erys'pel-s, has 
us from unaccountable |® Strong tendency to ran into that painful, disfigaring, and dan- 


their necks. Peacock’s teathers eye 7 
sita tions avd frills of old lice, 8) ditty ast» be almost nasty, | S8°°0Us disease, — Pall Mall Gazette. 
garnish (hro ita which ‘i! look mat better in clean Jiuen 
collars. but clean lineu collars and catfs bave unfortunately 
no tone ; they are incompatible with artistic dressing. Then, 
too, tidy hair is unadmisssible, Its vuld give the impression 
that it is subject to being torn whenever its owner is carried 
away by the tamult of feeling produced by a passionate poem of 
Rosetti's, or the tragic ending of a three-volame novel. It must 
never be fastened up secarely, but must be ready to fall down 
at the slightest provocation. It must be free to the tour winds 
of heaven, and look like well-tossed hay. There is another style 
of artistic dressing which, when badly done, is almost us offen- 
sive as the withered style. We may call it, for want of a better 
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ment of undoubted interest and importance. There Las long 
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Tue “ Ccurt Journal” states that the Committee of the 
Birmingham aud Midland Hospital for Women, have ele ted 
Miss Mary Edith Pechey to the vacant pos: of house surgeon. 
fhe Manchester Examiner, in commenting on this appointment, 
says; ‘ It will afford a fair oppor uuity for the trial of an experi- 


been a conviction in the lay mind that in many cases it would be 
& great advantage for women to be attendedby pr perly qualified 
medical practitioners of their own sex, and it cannot be said that 
Bp to the present time there has been any adequat> test made 
of this principle,” 


The Scottish Sabbath in the Early Part of 
the Century. 


Mr. William Chambers is contributing to Chamber's Journal 
a series of pepers, entitled ‘Some Early Recollections.” ‘Mem- 
ory carries me pleasingly hack,” he says, *‘ to a particular San- 
day evening in the summer of 1810. 1 had been at the parish 
church twice during the day, with my father and mother and 
brother Robert. In the f renoon ‘diet of worship,’ as it was 
called, Robert and I, to our shame be it said, instead of attend- 
ing m‘nutely to Dr. Lee’s scholarly discourse, slyly occupied 
ourselves in scratching with a pin the initials of our names on 
the book-desk. At the afternoon ‘ diet,’ what with the effects of 
‘kail’ foe dinner between 1 and 2 o’ clock, and the intense 
smell of sprigs of peppermint and southernwood, which the lads 
and lasses brought with them to the kirk—and perhaps also 
from the want cf ventilation—it was barely possible to keep 
awahe ; the if t y being powerfully aided by 
the delightful ham of the p ‘s eloqg About two. 
thirds of the congregation, accordingly, took their nap, notwith- 
standing the snoff-boxes, which were covertly handed about 
Poor Robert was at this time a fair-haired boy of eight years of 
age, and I was two years older. Our age, perhaps, offered some 
excuse for a marked degree of irreverence ; with our heads lean- 
ing on ths bench before us, we fell sound asleep. 
** Mdaving .one through the day io a perfectly constitutional 
, the inbabitants of the town felt that towards evening 
they might, in a mild and quiet way, indulge in a little recreation 
—not amusement, by any means, only a smell of the fresh air. 
All depended on slowness and quietness. Anything like laugh- 
ing, whistling. singing, walking hurriedly, or boisterous beha- 
vior was proscribed. You might do almost what you liked, pro- 
vided it was done slowly and quietly, as if you were not doing it, 
The sin consisted in making a noise. A particularly industrious 
shoemaker in the town, in clcsing his week’s labors on Saturday 
night, did not mind working an hour or two nto Sunday morn- 
ing, but always quietly. Addressing his son, he would say : 
*Get a’ your chappin’ ower before twal’ ;’ signifying tbat he 
must not on apy account make a noise hammering his leather 
after twelve o’ clock, but confine himself to the silent occup - 
tion of sewing—as if in tha there could be nothing wrong. 
“On Sunday evenings, from the proceedings of the day, eve- 
rything was agreeably calmed down to an unchallengeable qui- 
etude. People who had gardens walked ont quietly—-if by back 
door, so much the better—and with their hands in their pockets, 
quietly made their observations on the growth of the cabbages 
and gooseberries. Others quietly tuok a sauntering sort of walk 
to the river, and in a manner not to provoke discussion, spoke 
of the prospects of fishing for the season, perbaps introducing a 
somewhat playful dote about catching 1 , bat always 
in a subdued tone of voice, and never venturing beyond a smile. 
Some took a fancy for going a little more aficld, and leaning 
over gateways, quietly make remarks on tbe crops, and threw 
out speculations as to the probable price of meal and potatocs 
after next harvest. A namber, otherwise bent, took a fancy for 
the churchyard, where an hour was quietly and pleasantly spent 
in making observations on ‘the po r inhabitant below,’ in the 
respective newly made graves, Toall this there may be fault- 
finders. As long as human n.ture is what it is, I can imagine 
notbing more decorous or reverential than these modest and 
leisurely Sunday evening musings.” 
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Musicat Genius Herepitary.—Heredity shows itself 
more markedly, 1t would seem, in the arts than in the sciences. 
laking music, we find 8 me remarkable instances. The Bach 
family, which took its rise in 1550 and became extinct iu 1:00, 
presents an unbrosen series of wusicians for nearly two centu- 
ries of that interval. The head of tbe family was Veit Bach, a 
baker of Presburg, and his two sous were the first of the family 
who were musicians by profession. The descendants litera'ly 
“overran Thuringia, Saxony, and Fr nconia,” says Papillon. 
“They were all organists, hurch sivger:, or what is called in 
Germany, ‘city musicians.” When they became too numerous 
to live all together, and the members of this family were scat- 
tered abroad they resolved ts meet once a year on a stated 
day, with a view to keep up a sort of patriarchal bond of union. 
This custom was kept up until nearly the middle of the eigh- 
teenth cen ury, and oftentimes more thaa one hundred persons 
hearing the name of Bach -men, women, and children—were to 
be seen assembled. in the family are reckoned twenty-nine 
eminent musicians, and twenty-eight of a lower grade.” Ros- 
sini’s family played music at fairs; Beethoven's father and 
grandfather were masicians ; Mozart’s father was Second Capell - 
meistec to the Prince Bishop of Salzbarg.—Cornhbill Magazine. 











Tue Destruction oF THE PaRrTHENoN.—Those inter- 
ested in ancient historical relics, will ve sorry to learn that the 
Pa:thenon at Athens is being shockingly wrecked and ruined. 
Tourists every season visit, kno k off limbs of statues, pull 
down portions of the frieze which Lord Figin left, and, clam- 
bering up with hammer or stone, break off bits of the Doric 
capitals, ‘Lhese capitals, it will be r bered, are painted 
with rows of leaves, which are supposed to be bent double under 
the weight of the Architrave, and relic-hunters seem to be espe- 
cially fond of clipping this porlion of the masonry. Not a fort- 
night ego a tourist knocked off the finger of one of the finest 
statues, as he wished to add to his private collection of curiosi- 
tes in New York. The Greeks bave determ ned to protect the 
building «s much as possible, and to store up iu a safe place the 
most interesting and valuable of the fragments of sculpture 
which lie all over the place, exposed to rude winds, ‘and mea 
more savage still than they.” They have almost completed a 
museum at the back of the Acropolis, but the work bas come to a 
standstill for lack of money. The fact has only to become known 
among artists and art lovers in this country, and doub less im- 
mediate steps will be taken to preserve that noblest remnant of 
Greece in ber glory.—Athenzum. 








A Summer Beverace.—Tue most delightful sum - 
mer cup, is one to whih not even Sir Wilfrid Lawson could 
possibly take objection If pounded sugar be strewed at the 
bottom of the goblet, with a few thin slices of the outer yellow 
rind of the melon, and—should such a luxury be possible—with 
a stray sprig of orange blossom ; 1f upon this lemon juice be 
squeezed, and the beaker be crowned with soda water, and daly 
banded round the festive circle, the oldest votary of the bowl, as 
he passes the draught on to his neighbor, will probably confess 
that there are better things within the reach of art than cock- 
tail and cider cup, and that teetotallers might abandon their in- 
vective, devote their energies to cup-making, and wean the sia- 
ner by showing him ‘‘« yet more excellent way.’’ 





Victor1a ANDERSON a rope dancer from Sheffield,who 
willbe remembered as The Queen of the Lofty Wire, at Bar- 
num’s Hippodrome, aged 23, fell on Monduy, August 9th at Ber- 
lin, from a velocipede on a 80 feet high, on which she w-s 
pefemung, She was fearfuly injared and died shortly after- 
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APPLETONS’ ‘Local Agents Wanted! 
AMERICAN CYCLOPADIA, | 
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‘An Agent Wanted for cach Town 


WEST POINT HOTEL, 


WILL BE 
Opexed on or about tte Ist of June. 





For further particulars addnss EDWakD 
COZZENS Wesr Point, New York. 


“GLEN PARK HOTEL, 
WATKINS GLEN, N. Y. 


This well-known house, to which is attached 
A vaLuaBLE MINERAL ano MAGNETIC Spaiso, 
osed for drinking »nd bathing, and which can 
accommodate over 200 guests, i: situated within 
a few minutes’ wiik of Sentes Lake and thr 
famous Watkins Gl-o. and is now open for visit- 
ors, ‘Table fir-t-1s-8 and charzes mod rite, 

W WAUGIL Propri- tor 








GARRISON, N. Y., 


Will open June Ist. For particalars app'y t 
Grand Usion Hoel. 42nd Street, and 4b Ave- 
ou, N.Y. G F, & W. D. GARRISON. 


MOUNT MANSFIELD HOTEL 
STOW EK, VT. 
N. P. KEELER, Manager. 





THIS POPULAR SUMMER RESORT REOPENED 
JUNE 1st, 1875. 





250 rooms. The rooms are large and airy, lighted with 
gas. Billiard rooms, bowling alleys, croquet grounds, 
theatre and te'egraph office. A good curriage rond is 
constructed to the summit of Mount Mansfield, where 
there is an excellent hotel. The walks and drives are 
unsurpassed. The hotel will be kept in fiist-class style. 
Stages run to and from Waierbury in connection with all 
trains. An addition of 55 rooms ~ince last season. 


Palisades Mountain House, 
ENGLEWOOD, N. J,, 
with addition of 130 rooms, will open on Ju ¢ 
Ist. Apply atth» H use, orto F. A,AHAMMOND, 
Hot! toya', Sxth Avevne and 42ud § reet, 
“ %. D 8. HAMMOND, Pep ietor, 


PARK HOUSE, 
SUMMIT, New Jersey, 


(One bh a's ride by Morrie aud E sx R.R. Five 
minutes’ walk from Depo .) 





An extens'on of fifty bed:ooma has been lately 
added ; modern improvemsnts and veatly fur- 
pished, Kept as a ti et-class family hotel, Iti. 
now ready to show rooms fer t' 6 reanow. Ay ply 
to J. RIERA, Proprietor. 


SANDS POINT HOTEL, 


Will open on May Ist for S mme: Guest, S eam, 
er Sawanhaka \eaves Peck Slip daily at 4 and 





33d Street, E. R., at 4:15 P.M Returning 
leaves Sands Point at 7:50 A. M. 
G. DUNSPAUGH. 





Sweet Springs, 


MONROE COUNTY, West Virginia. 





This Jelightful summer rezort will b: open 
for the a:commodatioa of visi or- on the 16th 
of June. N> catablishment is ite :uperior in 
point ¢f comtort or eb gance of its appoiotmente. 
Charges per day, $3; per week §17 50; per 
month of twenty-ight days, $60, Excurs on 
tickets at redacea rates, good for the eeasop. by 
the Peunsylvavia Central or Baltimore and Okio 
Railroads. 

Parties or fam lies desiring to m:ke arran:+- 
ments for the een on will please acdress 

CAPIAIN i. Hi. FREEMAN. as above. 


THE WEST END HOTEL, 


FORT WASHINGTON, 


OPPOSITE THE PALISADES 








This bijou establishment, now open, is accessible by | 
steevn, from all business centres in Forty-five minutes | 
Baths and Croton Water in all the rooms. 


CHARLES H. SHELLEY, Proprietor. | 


Whitestone House, 
WHITESTONE L. 1. 














Peing entirely renovated and newly furnished, 
will be opeved on June 1st, 1875, Every room 
has gas, electric belis, &c., 


|HARRISON & CO........... Proprietors. | 


| Cor. Leidesdorff and Sacramente Streets, 


San Francisco, Cal. 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE: 


BY MAIL (POST PAID), IN ADVANCE : 


Tans Mo sH8 2.201.000 pease oa $3.00 
frm BREE «..... v0. . 5.50 
Qe TO 2.0 sacescess Pp PANE 10.00 


Remittances by mail, or Wells, Fargo & Co., 
at our risk. 








The Madison Silver Mine, 
MADISON, New Hampshire. 


This mine has a true fissure vein, beginning at the 
surface with one inch in width, and gradually increasing, 
till now—at a depth of 30 feet—it is four fe-tin width, 
well charged with mineral, with walls dipping to th» 
west, on an angle of 45 aeg. The sbaft is being sunk a 
foot a day on the vein. 

This mine is situated on the line of the Conway Branch 
of tLe Eastern Railroad, one-halfa mile from the Madi 
son Depot. : 

The Tot on whict: this mine is located contains twelve 
acres of land, and has fifteen hundred feet, or more, on 
the vein, which runs South 20 West, North 20 Fast. 

This mine has been exam'ned by Col. J. B. Morgan, of 
Somerville, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., to whom we 
refer. 

We invite Capitalists to investigate this property. 

For further information apply to 

B, F. LARRABEE, 

54 Washington Street, Boston, Mass., 

and to C—, TURNER, 


24 Cabot Street, Savem, Mass. 


SEEDS AND PLANTS. 
& The True Cape Cod Cranberry, 
*,-~* best sort for Upland, Lowland, 
Je or Garden, by mail prepaid, $1 
per 100, $5 per 1,000. All the New, 
Choice Strawberries and Peaches. A 
priced Catalogue of these and all Fruits, 
Ornamental Trees, Evergreens, Shrubs, 
Bulbs, Roses, Plants, &e., and FRESH 
FLOWER AND GARDEN SEEDS, the 
choicest collection in the country, with 
all novelties, will be sent gratis to any 
plain address. 25 sorts of either Flower 
Garden, Tree, Fruit, Evergreen, or Herb 
Seeds, for $1.00, sent by mail, prepaid 
WHOLESALE CATALOGUE TO THE 
TRADE. Ajents Wanted. 
B. M. WATSON, Old Colony Nurseries 
and Seed Warehouse, Plymouth, Mass. 
Fstablished 1842, 


ENVELOPES. 


SAMUEL RAYNOR & Co. 
115 & 117 William Street, N. Y., 


Manufacture every style of Envelope, 
from the smallest drug size to the largest 
Offisial Size, and of any size, pattern, 
shape, or quality, including White or Blue 
Cloth. Lined, and Parchment wanted by 
Banks, Insurance Companies, Brokers, 
Railroad or Express Companies. All 
well made and gummed in the best man- 
ner, Samples given when reyuested. 
85 to $20 row. eee eet: At aoe 


and old, make more money at work for us, in their own 
locahties, during their = moments, or all the time 
than at any thing else. We offer employment that will 
pay handsomely for every hour’s work. Fuil particu- 
ars, terme, &c., sent free. Send us your address at once. 
Don’t delay. Now is the time. Don’t look & r work or 
business elsewhere, until you have learned what we offer. 
G. Stinson & Co,, Portland, Maine. 


B.'T. BABBITT’S 


Pure Concentrated Potash, 
OR LYE, 


Of Double the Strength of uny other 


SAPONIFYING SUBSTANCE, 


I have recently perfected a new method of packing my 
Potash, or Lye, and am now packing it only in Balls, the 
coating of which will saponify, and does not injure the 
Soap. It is packed in boxes containing 24 and 48 1b. Balls, 
and in co other way. Directions in English and German 
or making bard and soft soap with this Potash, accompa- 


nying each package. 
B. T. BABBITT, 
ashington Street, New Yorx 
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‘oyment — 
*« Charming!’ ow lovely !” 
‘What are they worth ?”’ ke. Such are the exclamations 
by those who see the large elegant New Chromos pro- 
duced by the European and the American Chromo 
Publishing Co. ‘They are all perfect Gems of Art. No 
one can resist the temptati n to buy when seeing the 
Chromos. Canvassers, Agents, and ladies and gentlemen 
out of employment, will find this the best opening ever 
offere i to money. Forf li particular-, send stamp 
for confidential circular. Address F. GLEASON & 
738 Washington Street, Boston, Mase, 


Plessant and Profitable a 4 
* Beautiful !” i “ Ob, 


CO,, 


New Revised Edition, 

| Entirely rewritten by tne ablest writers on every subject 
| Printed from new type, and illustrated with 
Several Thousand Engravings and Maps. 





{he work orginally published under the title of [ur 
| New American CyCLopepia was completed in 1863, sine. 
| which time the wide circulation which it has attained ir 
all parts of the United States, and the signal developments 
which have taken place in every branch of science, litera 
| ture, and art, have induced the editors and ;ublisherst. 
| submit it to an exact and thorough sevision, and to issuc 
|a new edition entitled “ The American Cyclopedia.” 
Within the last ten years the progress of discovery in 
every department of knowledge has made a new work 0! 
reference an imperative want. 
The movement of political affairs has kept pace with th: 
discoveries of science, and their fruitful application to the 
industrial and useful arts and the convenience and re- 
finement of social life. Great wars and consequent re,c- 
lutions have occurred, involving national changes o 
pecuhar moment. The civil war of our own country, 
which was at its height when the last volume of the eld 
work appeared, has happily been ended, and a new course 
of commercial and industrial activity has been commenced. 
Large accessions to our geographical knowledge have 
been made by the indefatigable explorers of Atrica. 
The great political revolutions of the lust decade, with 
the natural result of the lapse of time, have brought into 
public view a multitude of new men, whose names are in 
every one’s mouth, and of whose lives every one is curious 
to know the particulars. Great battles have been fought 
and important sieges maintained, of which the detvils 
are as yet preserved only in the newspapers or in the 
transient publications of the day, but which ought now to 
take their place in permanent and authentic history. 
in preparing the present edition for the press, it hus 
accordingly been the aim of the editors to bring down the 
information to the latest possible dates, and to furnish an 
accurate account of the most recent discoveries in science, 
of every fresh production m literature, and of the newes! 
inventions in the practical arts, as well as to give a su- 
cinct and orignal record of tLe progress of political and 
historical events. 
the work has been begun after long «nd careful prelimi- 
nary labor, and with the most ample resource for caviy- 
ing it on to a succéssful termination. 
None of the original stereotype plates have been used 
but every page has been printed on new type, forming 1 
fact a new Cyclopedia, with the same plan and compas: 
as its predecessor, but with a far greater pecuniary expen- 
diture, and with such improvements in its composition as 
bave been suggested by lonyer experience and enlarged 
knowledge. 
‘The illustrations which are introduced for the first time 
in the present edition, have been added, not for the sake 
of pictorial effect, but to give greater lucidity and force t« 
the explanations in the text. hey embrace all branche: 
of science and of natural history, and depict the most 
famous and remarkable features of scenery, architecture 
and art, as well as the various processes of mechanics are 
manufactures. Although intended for instruction rathe 
than embellishment, no pairs have been spared to insure 
their artistic excellence; the cost of their execution 1s 
enormons, and it 1s believed they will find a welcome re 
ception as an admirable feature of the Cyclopedia, ani 
worthy of its high character 
This work is sold to Subscribers only, payable on de 
livery of each volume. It will be completed in sixteen 
wsrveoctayo volumes, each containing about 800 pages, 
tuny illustrated with several thousand wood Engravings, 
and with numerous colored Lithographic Maps. 
PRICE AND STYLE F BINDING 
In extra Cloth, per vol.ccccocccccccccccccec$) 00 
In Library Leather, per Vol....seceseeseees 6 0 
In Half Turkey Morocco, pet vol....eseeee 7 00 
In Halt Russia, extra gilt, per vol.......06. 8 00 
In Full Morocco, antique, gilt edges, per vol.10 00 
Jn Full Russia, per Vol... cccccccsccsscccecslO 

Four volumes now ready. Succeeding volumes unti) 
ompletion, will be issued once in two montks. 

*,* Specimen pages of the “ American Cyclopedia,” 
showing type, i" ustrat.ons, ete., will be sent gratis, on 
ipplicaaon. 

First- Cisss Canvassing Agents Wanted. 

Adire38 the Pyblishers, 


lb APPLETON & CO., 








THE WALL STREET JOURNAL, 
Established 1852 

DEVOTED TO FINANCE, BANKS, 

RAILROADS, MINES and INSURANCE, 


ts Published Every Saturday, bv 
JOHN HILLYER, 


14 and 16 Soutt Wiliiam Street, NEW YORK CITY 


FIVE DOLLAKS PER ANNUM in Advance 


549 & 551 Broadway, NEW YORA,| 


and County in the United States. 


Parties desiring to act as agents must accompany their 
application by a letter of recommendation as to character 

| and responsibility from and signed by the Editor of a 
newspaper published in the town or county for which 
agent proposes to act. The agency is to sell the bonds of 


the Industrial Exhibition Company. 


Whole Bonds $20 each. 
Half 6 10 “ 


Quarter “ e % 


The Industral Exhibition Company will furnish{agents 
with Circulars, ete., ete. 

Each newspaper publi hed in the town where agent ia, 
located will, as son as agency is established, be given an 
advertisement, advert sing such agency and the Company, 
an] fully explaining the plans, puposes and objects of the 
Company. Such advertisement will continue in such 
papers as long as agency :s sucessfully conducted. 

The Industria) Exhibition Company is the first to 
adopt the plan so long in use by the European govern 
ments of issuing bonds when the prixcipsl ismade secure 
ard net risked, but where there is a chance fora large 
premium, an investment of $20 is eure te return to thein- 
vestor $21--one dollar more than cost—and the holder of a4 

20 Bond may obiain a premium either of $50, $100, $200 
$500, $1,' 00, $3,000, $5,000, $10,000, $25,000 or $100,000, 
The interest which is oridinarily distributed to all the 
bond-holders pro rata, is in this loan distributed by 


chance. The purchaser of a bond knows he will receive 





back his investment, with a small rate of interest added, 

and in consideration of taking this small rite of iaterest, 
he has a chance in the above named premiums, which are 
sunply the d‘stribution of interest on the whole loan, 

Kach bond participates in four drawings each year, 
until it has drawn a premium, when it is surrendered, 
the premium paid, and the bond cancelled, 

The Industrial Exhibition Company, under a special 
charter, granted by the State of New York, is given au- 
thority to issue these bonds, The Legislature of the 
Stute, recognizing the great benefits which will arise from 

| the success of this enterprise, have exempted all the real 
estate and propeity of the Company frem taxation and 
assesments for-five years, and has also conferred other 
great privileges, 


Evei:y American who understands the purposes of this 
| Company wall, of a necesity, feel a pride in aiding it to a 
succe. sful termination. 


Each individual who buys a bond becomes an owner and 
an interested party, and when he views the structure 
erected with his money can say, “ { aided to erect in our 
country the most magnificent building the world has 
ever seen, a pa.ace which, in truth, represents the indus- 
try, energy and mechanical geni.s of the 


/ people.” 


American 


The manufacturers and the inventors of America are 
peculiarly interested in }, success of this ente rprise, 
for the reason that it is to be their home, wheve all their 
inventions and manufatures can be exhibited and sold. 
| The building will contain 5,320,000 square feet of space, 

Purchasers desiring Bonds before an agency is estab- 
-ished where they reside, will communicate direct with 
th office from where they can be suppiied. 

Parties desiring to act as ageuts or to purchase bonds 


will address 


INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION C0., 
12 East 17th Street, 
(BeTween BROADWAY anv FIFTH AVENUE), 
NEW YORK CITY. 


Note—All moneys by draft on New York, or Express, 
or postal order - charges paid by sender. 














THOMAS 


profit, HE’S 





R. AGNEW, 
The Sensational Grocer ! 


For the Finest Teas, Coffees, Sugars and gen- 
eral Groceries, at the smallest shade of 


THE MAN. 





Warehouse, 39 Vesey Street, N. Y., 


Every Family should know it! 


TR. AGNEW, axe no mistaxz, 


Formerly of Murray and Greenwich. 


THE NO. is 39. 
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ALBION. 








OCEAN STEAMSHIPS, 





| OCEAN STEAMSHIPS. 


INSURANCE,” 


INSURANCE. 











CUNARD LINE. 


EstaBLisuep 1840, 


The British and N. A, R, M. Steamships. 
BETWEEN 
LIVERPOOL, BOSTON, AND NEW YORK, 
Calling at Cerk Harbor. 
Three Sailings every week—From New York every 
Wednesday and Saturday. From boston every Tuesday. 


Rates of Passage: 
FROM LIVERPOOL TO NEW YOKK OR BOSTON. 


Ky Steamers not Carrying Steerage.—First Class, £26. 
Second Class, £18. 

By Steamers Carrying Steerage.— First Class, 15, 17 and 
1 Suinvas, according to accommodation. 


FROW NEW YORK OR BOSTON TO LIVERPOOL. 

First Class, #80, $100 and $130 Gold, according to ac- 
commodation. 

Return Tickets on favorable terms. 

‘Tickets to Paris, $15, Gold additional. 

Steerage, at iowest rates. 

Eteerage tickets from Liverpool and Queenstown, and 
all parts of Kurope, at lowest rates. 

Through Bills of lading given for Belfast, Glasgow, 
Havre, Autwerp, and other ports on the Continent, andj 
for Mediterranean ports. 

For Freight and Cabin 
Office,, 4 J.owling Green, N 

ty | ‘Btecrage passage, at ut Broadway, Trinity Build- 


ng, N 
: (CHAS, G. FRANCKLYN, Aoenr. 


ge, apply at the Company’s 





ANCHOR LINE. 


CARRYING U. S. MAIL. 





New York and Glasgow. 





STEAMER EVERY SATURDAY, 





From Company’s piers, 20 and 21 North River. N. Y.: 


CS aatE...--00 scccece Saturday, S»pt. 4, at 8.30 A.M, 
VICLURIA.. . Saturday, Sept. 11, at 2 P.M, 
UTOPIA .... +. Saturday, Sept. 18, at 7 P. M. 
ETHIOPIA.....c0s+e00-0+s-Saturday, Sept. 25, at 2”. M, 


RATES OF PASSAGE-—TO GLASGOW, LIVEKPOOL, 
LONDON DERRY, QUEENSTOWN OR BELFAST : 


Cabin Passage—@65, $75 «nd $80, currency. 









INTERMEDIATE and STEERAGE at lowest rates. 


G@™ Drafts issued for any amount at current rates, 


Send for circulars, giving further information, to Com- 
pany’s offices, 7 Bowling Green, New Yor«. 


HENDERSON BROTHERS, Agents. 


NATIONAL LINE OF STEAMERS 
To LIVERPOOL and QUEENSTOWN. 


NOTICE. 


‘This Company takes the Risk of Insurance (up to $500,- 
000 in gold) on each of its Veesels, thus giving Passen- 
gers the best possible guarantee for safety and avoidance 
of danger at sea. 

The most southerly route has always been adopted by 
this Company to avoil Ice and Heapianps. 








* CANADA.. 
GREECE 





won ot the abov 





mers will leave New York every 
ednesday, Liverpool every Wednesday, Queenstown 
aaa Thursday, and fortnightly to London direct from 
New York. 

Cabin passage to Liverpool......... 

Prepaid Cabin passage from Liverpool, and Excursion 
tickets to Liverpool and return at lowest rates. 

Steerage ae greatly reduced prices. 

Passengers ked to and from Liverpool, Cardiff, 
Bristol, Queenstown, Londonderry, Glasgow, London, 
Antwerp, Rotterdam, Gothenburg, Christiana, or Copen- 
hagen. 

‘The Steamships of this line are full-powered, and_the 
largest in the Atlantic service leaving the port of New 
York. They are built in water-tight compartments, and 
are spar-decked, affording every convenience for the com- 
fort of passengers, and securing speed, safety and com- 
fort, with cconomy. 

For further particulars apply at the Company’s office, 

HURST, Manager, 
69 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


Notice to the Holders, of 
Arkansas State Bonds 


Orricre State Boarp or Financz, 
Lirrte Rock, January 29th, 1875. 
UNVER A RECENT ACT OF THE 

Legislature of Arkansas the undersigned 
have been constituted a Board of Finance 
for the State, with authority to correspond 
witb the holders of the bonds of Arkansas, 





rs 
oeeeeee$70 and $80 


REMITTANCES 
To Great Britain and Ireland. 


TAPSCOTT’S 
Emigration and Foreign Exchange 
OFFICE, 

86 SOUTH STREET, NEW YORK. 


PASSAGE TICKETS to and from QUEENSTOWN 
and LIVERPOOL, and DRAFIS for £1 Sterling and up- 
wards, available in all partsof ENGLAND, IRELAND, 
SCOTLAND and WALES, iswed at the Lowest Rares by 


TAPSCOTT BROTHERS & CO., 
86 South Street, NEW YORK. 


INSURANCE, 




















OFFICE OF THE 


PACIFIC MUTUAL 


Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, ww WV. 
Corner of Cedar Street. 


NOW YORK, Januar _ 1875, 

THE FOLLOWING STATEMENT OF THE AF 
tairs of the Company ts published in conformity with thy 
requirements of Section 12 of its Charter . 
Outstanding Premiums Jar 1, 

1874ccccccccseoes soccssccoge $91,546 78 
Premiums received from Jan. 1 

to Dec. 31, 1874, inclusive... 610,221 ¢9 

Total amount of Marine Premiums.... 
This Company has issued no Policies, ex- 
cept on Cargo and Freight for the Voyage. 
No risks have been taken upon yuLis 
OF VESSELS, 
Premiums marked off as earned during the 
PeriOd AB ADOVE..ccreccreccceccssccscccces 
Vaid for Losses, tue and 
Rebates, less Savin &e. 
during the same peiiod....... 79469, 588 14 
heturn Premiuns,... $82,786 
tHE COMPANS HaS THE TORsOw Ine ASSETS 
Cash i linedcs- damon oeeeee $155,071 
United States and other stocks.. 469,499 00 
Loans on Stocks, drawing interest 193,300 00 


$731,768 7 





$642,795 5¢ 





$817 870 01 
Premium Notes and Bills deceivaple....... 106,350 12 
Subscription Notes in Advance ot Premiums 50,128 72 


Reinsurance and Claims due the Company 
estimated At.ce. cecrcccscecsesccecesese 4€,018 93 
Total Assets.cos cooecccsccessccccscccs $1,000,367 78 

SIX PERK CENT. INTEREST on the outstandi 


ATLANTIC 


New York, 
Office 51 Wall Street. 


ORGANIZED, 184%, 


INSURES AGAINST MARINE AND 
INLAND NavicaTion Risks, 


And will issue Policies making Loss 
payable in England. 


{ts Assets for the Security of its 
Policies are more than 


TEN MILLION DOLLARS. 


The profits of the Company revert to 





the assured, and are divided annually, 
upon the Premiums terminated during 
the year, Certificates for which are 
issued, bearing interest until redeemed. 
J. D. JONES, President. 

OUARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 

W. H. H. MOORE, Second Vice-President. 
J. H. CHAPMAN, Secretary. 


24th Annual Report — 


—OF THE— 


MANHATTAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY. 
OF NEW YORK, 


156 and 158 Broadway. 


Income For the Year 1874. 











tificates of profits will be paid to the holders thereof, o1 
their peg cn and after TUESDAY, the 
2nd day of February next 

HE UNREDEEMED BALANCE OF THE CERTI 
FICALES OF THK COMPANY, OF THE ISSUE OF 
1967, AND THIRTY PER CENT. OF TIE ISSUE OF 
1868, will be redeemed and paid m cash to the holders 
thereot, or their legal representatives, on and after 
TUESDAY, the 2ud day ot February, from which — 
interest thereon will vease. ‘The certificates to be p 
duced at the time of payment and cancelled to the 
extent redeemed. 
A dividend in Scrip of FIFTY PER CENT 
declarea on the amount ot Earned Premiums to: 
the year ending December 3ist, 1874, which may be 


. | emtitled to participate. Certificates for which will be is- 
76 | Saed on and after TUESDAY, the 6th day of April next 


By order of the Board, 


TRUSTEES: 
WILLIAM LECONEY, 





JOEN K. MYERS, 
ll.B. CLAFLIN, 

G@ .D. H. GILLESPIE, 
A. 8, BARNES, THUS. B MERRICK, 
WM.T aero GEORGE A. MEYE 
WALTER H. LEWIS, 
LEX. LE,” GEORGE W. SMITH, 
® tRANCIS MORAN, HENRY D. ROLPH, 
WM. HEGEMA JOUN H. CLARK, 
JAMES R, TAYLOR, JAMES H. DUNHAM, 


\DAM T. BRUCE, LEVI M. BA 
ALBERT B. STRANGE, RICHARD P. TORUE, 
A AUGUSTUS LOW, FRANKLIN EDSON, 


FRANCIS PAYSON, 
JENMIAL READ, 
JOHN R. WALLER, 
JOHN. K. MYERS, President. 
WM. LECONEY, Vice-President. 


Tuomas Hare, Secretary. 


NEW YORE 
Loan and Indemnity Company, 


229 Broadway corner Barclay Street, N.Y. 
Capital $1,000,000. 


Transact a GENERAL BANKING BUSINSS8s, 
Receive D* POSITS subject to ULLECK AT SIGHT 
paying Lt. TEREST on DAILY BALANGES. 
CHECKS on this Company pass through 
the CLEARING +: OUSE, 
Keceave TRUSTS and FINANCIAL AGENCIES 


STEPHEN L. MERCHAN4 
JAMES L. HATHAWAY, 











in order to agree upon some uaiform plan 
of consolidating = settline the just 
debts of the State 
will do a favor to a Board by conferring 

with them at an carly day. All letters}, 


addressed to them on the subject will John 1. Oneewer 
receive proper attention. 
A. H, GARLAND, Governor. 
M. M. ROSE, 
G. N. PEAY, 
State Board of Finance! 





lolders of such bunds! 


ke Mag ee) register STOCKS, and act as TRUS- 
TEES tor RAILROADS and other corporations and for 
in lviduals. 
WILLIAM RP, FOSTER, 
AX DthW MeKis NEY, Vie~Presi‘ent. 


Pr >sident. 


&£DIRECTOS: 
T. W. Park, 
Prosper P. Shaw, 
Alexander EB Orr 
Wilham B. Ogden, 
Aaron Clatlin 
George Ll. Brown, 
her 


saries Stintor, 


Abe Dend.weon, 
George hi. bissell, 
Wuhawll, Breeden 
Jobn G. Hoyt, 
Wiliam roster, Jr., 


G. M. Van Nort, G. P. Lowrey . 
A. McKinney, William H. Foster, 
Jui tT, BANKER, Seepetay- 








For Premiams, Extra P: &C.0 00.20. G1, 5iz, 132 00 
For Interest.....02 oe scoccss secsovsessesee 580,070 26 
For Interest, &c., ACcrued..... 2+ oes. veeee 253,488 49 


$2,405,607) 
Disbursements. 
Paid for Ciams by Death on 
Policies and Payment of An- 
DUMP, coeeesecseerecerrecese 
Paid ter Dividends, Retura 
Premiums, Purchased Poli- 
cies, ani Interest on Divi- 
dead. &a 


$594,284 0 


462,190 98 


Total amount returned aXzeiee 
to Poli¢y-holders, $1,056,424 98 


Paio tor Expenses Salanes, 
Taxes, Medical Exam ners’ 
Fees, Commissions... 295,508 58 

—-- a $1,951 939 56 


Assets. 
Cad in Bank. Trust Company, 
and on hand....-ccc-eceseee $60,320 27 
Bovds and Mortgages, and In- 
terest accrued on #ame ... . 5,158, 67 3) 
Loans oa Policies in force... 2,279,738 08 
United States and New Yo 
State Stocks..cee0....+- e002 705,256 00 
Quarterly end Semi-Annual 
Premiums deferred, and Pre- 
miums and Interest in course 
of collection and transinie- 
BION. «+ .cecece 
Temporary Loa’ 
and Bonds (Market ve'us a 
the Securities, $501,278.. 
Interest due to date, and ¢ 
other property..... 





513,004 24 


+ eee rene 





644,980 47 
26,705 95 





Gross A BOOLS....cees-ccessessecoes $9, 690,75) 48 48 
Reserve require? for ail Policies 
in doree, Carlisie4 per cent.. $7,415,083 19 





Claims by death not yet due .. 239,930 00 
Dividends uvpaid and all! o:her 
liabdility.cccccccsscscessecceese 198,°95 12 
—_ $7,853,073 71 


Undivided Surplus. - - - - $1,837,677 17 


The Manhattan iovites a comparison with other first 
claes Companies as to the following p rticulars : 

The large excess of Assets over its [ tabilities. 

The sm.l! Ratio of Expenses to Income. 

Care in the selection of Risks, shown in the small! per 
centage of death claims. 

Prudeace and Skill in Manegemen 

Justice and Liberality in the wes of Losse. and 
Dividends. 

The even and uninterrupted success of its operations 
for a quar'er of a century 

The intercst serount exceeds the claims pric. 

No portion of the business of this company has been 
—_ from reinsuring tae msks of unsuccessful com 
panies. 





HENRY STOKES, President, 

Cc. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Presidea: 
J. L. HALSRY, Secretary. 
8. N. STEBBINS Actuary. 























EE SORES," } Amt Seerotarice 


MUTUAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 


OFFICE OF THE 


Mercantile Mutual 
INSURANCE COM PANY 


35 WHLL STREET, WV. ¥. 


¢w YORK, pied 2 Ist, 1875. 
THE FOLLOWING STATI: ‘MENT OF THE AFFAIRS 
of the Company on the 31st December, 1874, is published 
mm conformity with the provisions of its Charter: 


Outst»nding premiums December Slst, 1S7°.. $246.9 0 93 
Premiums received from January I:t to De- 
cember 31 t, 187 iscccecceccccrooe «+ s+..+ 1,378,826 06 





Vtal Promiums..... 2. .-ccsseseses $12 it 8 99 


Amount of premiums earned from . poyne: 
Ist to December 31st, 1874 -- $1,401,0'9 20 
Less return premiums..........-000.-..000- 948 27 
Net earned premiums .......-+++ $' 313,615 93 

Paid during the same ;eriod : Losses, Uom- 

niissions, Expenses and Re Insurance, less 
salvages....... evccccccccocesocecs 1,065,185 89 


$214,527 04 


Paid cash dividend to stockholdere, 
August Ist.....06.....+ ececcece $20,(00 Ov Ov 


Paid cash redat ment to de:lers .... $155,75 753 7 

Tru Company his the following Ascets : 

Cash in banks and with ba kers.. $32,737 49 

United States, state, Bauk and 

other Stocks._....-. «- sees 406,7 0 00 

Interest due on Investments seco «699 3 24 

Preminm Notes and Premiums in 

course Of collection... .+..-0+.+ 163,839 89 

-insurance and salvages due, ant 

scrip of other companies ....... 38,212 00 
$697,562 62 

A Semi-Annual Dividenu of FIVE (5) PER CENT. wil. 

be paid to the stockholders, or their legal ~; _rcscatta 

on and after MONDAY. January zdtb, i8?: 


TRUSTEES: 

FRANCIS HATHAWAY 
AARON L, REID, 
JOHN 1, WOOD, 
GEO. W. HENNINGS, 
HENRY EY 

JOSE?H SLAGG 
FDWARD MEKRITT, 


JAMES FRECLAND, 
SAMUEL WILLETS, 
ROBERT L, TAYLOR, 
WILLIAM T. FROST, 
WILLIAM WATT, 
JaS. D, FISH, 
RLLWOOD WALTER, 
D. COLDEN MURRAY, DANIEL T. WILLETS, 
SAMUEL IL. HAM, 1. EDGERTON, 
a? ‘CE = HENRY k. KUNBARDT 
L, McOREADY; 
Wil. LIAM NELSON, JR., 
HAROLD DOLLNER, 
JowEPH WILLETS, JAMES DOUGLAS, 
WILLIAM B. 8CO?. 
ELLWOOD WALTER, Pzestdont. 
ARCH, G. MOATGOMNK dr. 
vi icewPresiaeit, 
ALANSON W. HEGE™”A 
Second ¥ a 
(, J, DFSPARD, Secretary. 


STEEL PENS. 


























MANUFACTORY OF THE 
SPENCERIAN PENS 
BIRMINGHAM, England. 





SWAN QUILL Action! 
SPENCERIAN 


|STEEL PENS. | 


~ ‘These Fens are comprised in 15 numbers ; of the Nux- 
Ben Ong Pen alone, we sold more than 


5,000,000 
in 1873. 
and the sale is continually increasing 

They are of superior English make, and are justly « le- 
‘wated for their elasticity, durability and evenness ot 
voint. For sale by the trade generaiiy. 

GH™ To accommodate those who may wish to try these 
Pens, we will send a Sample Card, containing all of the lo 
numbers, by mail on receipt of 25 cents. 

IVISUN BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & c0., 


138 and 140 Grand Street, N. Y., 


AMOSKEAG 


Manufacturing Company, 
MANCHESTER, N. H., 
Manufacturers of Steam Fire Engines, 


























Locomotives 
and Stationary Steam Engines, 
Boilers, Cotton and Woolen Machinery, Tools, 
TURBINE WHEELS, 


Mili Work and Castings of every Description. 
WM. AMORY, Treasurer, City Exchange, Boston, Mass 





B. A. STRAW, Agent, Manchester, N, H, 





a Ee RSE 
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